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THE OUTLOOK. 


Utah held her first general election under the new 
Edmunds law on Monday of last week. By the 
provisions o at act polygamists of both sexes are 
debarred from voting or holding office ; but Mormons 
who do not practice polygamy are permitted both 
to vote and to hold office. The provisions of the 
law were carried out by a registration of voters 
under the direction of duly authorized commission- 
ers; but the polygamists succeeded in carrying the 
fight a step back of the ballot-box, and have won 
the day by nominating their candidates. Many of 
the nominees for the Legislature were so absurdly 
incompetent that the Gentiles seem to have re- 
garded the election as a farce, and to have stayed 
away from the polls in great numbers. The Mor- 
mons cast a solid vote for their candidates, and have 
won a complete victory. None of the candidates 
were allowed to stand unless they had been ap- 
proved by the Mormon Church, and some of the 


will refuse to qualify, and thus enable the pres- 
ent office-holders to hold over. By this skillful 
manipulation the Territory remains under the polit- 
ical control of the Mormons ; the commission having 
power only to pass upon the regularity of the cer- 
tificates of the members of the Legislature. The 
Edmunds act was a step in advance, but only 4 
step, and a very short one at that. 


The results of the operation of the Scott liquor 
law in Ohio, so far as they appear, indicate the 
wisdom and efficiency of that act, not only as hold- 
ing the traffic in check, but as a source of income to 
the State. Seventy out of eighty-eight counties in 
the State have reported, it appears, that 8,412 
saloons haye paid taxes during the past year, aggre- 
gating $1,494,200, and that 1,019 saloons have been 
unable to pay taxes, and have been closed in conse- 
quence, In the city of Cincinnati twelve per cent. 
of the saloons have been closed. If further evidence 
of the value of the Scott law were needed it would 


be found in the angry denunciation of the act by the 


Ohio Liquor-Dealers’ Protective Association at its 
meeting in Toledo last week. That intelligent and 
public-spirited body characterized it as “‘ unjust and 
pernicious,” ‘‘ unwarran‘able and tyrannical,” ‘‘ an 
abuse of legislative power ;”’ and the liquor-dealer 
does not use this language unless his pocket has 
been touched. The Ohio liquor interest formally 
puts itself under Democratic leadership by the 
action of this body, and frankly declares that the 
success of the Democracy at the coming State elec- 
tion is the only hope for free liquor. The State has 
been thoroughly organized, and a desperate fight will 
be made to elect the Democratic ticket, with the 
ultimate object of repealing the present efficient tem- 
perance legislation. 


The notes of the coming Presidential campaign are 
already being sounded by the partisan press, and, as 
usual, are in a minor key, lamenting the corruption 
and general demoralization of both parties ; the 
Democratic press pointing out the crimes of the Re- 
publicans, and the Republican press retorting with 
the sins of Democracy. In the tide of scandal and 
charge and countercharge there is some consola- 
tion to be found in the growing evidence of a weak- 
ening of party ties and of the development of a 
spirit of independency. The principal significance 
of the recent senatorial election in New Hampshire 
was the defeat of the caucus, which has been used 
with scientific skill iu the politics of that State for a 
number of years. The ‘‘ Nation” recalls the grow- 


33-| ing list of such defections. The revolt against the 


caucus system began with the election of Senator 
Mitchell in Pennsylvania two years ago, when the 
Cameron machine received a severe blow ; then fol- 
lowed that curious and dramatic incident in the 
politics of our own State—the resignation of Messrs, 
Conkling and Platt, and their futile attempt to se- 
cure their renomination. Early in the present year 
Mr. Windom received the caucus nomination in Min- 
nesota, but was defeated by the failure of the Ro- 
publicans in the Legislature to support him ; an at- 
tempt made subsequently at a meeting of the 
State Convention to formally censure the Kepub- 
licans who had refused to vote for the regular caucus 
nominee was defeated by a vote of 148 to 92. The 
same experience was repeated in Michigan, where 
Senator Ferry was ‘beaten by the independent ele- 
ment in his own party. These repeated successes 
have done much to break the tyranny of the system 
which has transferred the political control of the 
country from the best. men in the party to political 
schemers and tricksters ; and the failure to read out 
of the party the independent voters who have re- 
fused to be bound by the decision of the caucus has 
established the -right of independent action within 
party lines. The independent vote is now so large 
that the most thoroughbred politicians are rather 
inclined to propitiate than to denounce it; their 
anxiety now is not to read the independent voter 
out of the party, but to keep him in it. 


The strike of the telegraphic operators still con- 
tinues, with diminishing chances of success. There is 
no doubt but that the companies have suffered severe- 
ly, but they are financially strong, while the pocket of 
the Brotherhood gets lighter every day. The strikers 
are coming back in small numbers to their desks. 
The worst feature of the strike is the cutting of the 
wires ; a grave offense, for which the strikers collect- 
ively are not responsible, although there can be little 
doubt that individual strikers are the offenders. 


On Tuesday of last week a regiment of cavalry 
stationed in the province of Sogrono, Spain, rebelled 
and left the town, pursued by its commanding offi- 
cers and other troops. On the night of the same 
day a cavalry regiment stationed at Miranda muti- 
nied against its officers, eut the railway bridge, 
and left the town. A similar mutiny broke ont in 
the province of Oatalonia, and other minor dis- 


turbances are reported in various parts of Spain. In 
each iustance the mutineers were promptly pursued, 
and are largely in the handsof the authorities. There 
is evidence that the movements, although badly or- 
ganized, were concerted, and the attempted insur- 
rection is evidence of the uncertain condition of 
affairs in Spain. The King finds his only support 
in a small body of the nobility ; the country aristoc- 
racy, the clergy, and the republicans are united in 
opposition to him. In addition to his personal un- 
popularity, the rate of taxation since his coronation 
has been increased about sixty-six per cent., the in- 
crease falling principally on the license duty imposed 
on all the trades and professions, and carrying discon- 
tent throughout the entire kingdom: ‘Long droughts 
in various parts of Spain, and widespread distress 
among the peasantry and working classes as & con- 
sequence, have added to the irritation, and have pro- 
duced a state of public opinion which has not yet 
reached the point of revolution, but which is favor- 
able to political disorder of every kind. 


The most extensive emigration which the world 


has ever known is now being projected in England. 
At an influential meeting held in London last week 
a resolution was adopted to provide for the sending 
of two hundred thousand. people from Ireland to 
Canada and the other British colonies. This scheme 
involves the establishment of each family on a sec- 
tion of land one hundred acres in extent, provided 
with the buildings, equipments, animals, seeds, and 
food necessary for beginning farming ; the land to be 
rent-free for the term of three years, and after that 
time t» be charged with a rental equal to three per 
cent. upon $500; the settler to acquire the absolute 
title to the property on the payment of the last sum. 
It is proposed that ten thousand families, aggregat- 
ing fifty thousand people, be removed from Ireland 
next spring and settled in Canada. 


While the Congregationalists continne to find the 
color line difficult to cross in the Southern States, 
the Episcopalians seem to have taken a grand step 
forward toward its obliteration. A convention of 
that church which recently met at Sewanee, Tenn., 
decided, almost without opposition, to memorialize 
the comirg General Cenvention of the church to 
establish schools for the education and training of 
such young men among thecolored people as desired 
to enter the ministry of the Episcopal Church, and 
to grant to all colored ministers of the church equal 
rights and powers in church conventions and coun- 
ceils. The convention which took this action included 
representatives from thirteen Southern States, amon x 
whom were bishops, ministers, and laymen of posi- 
tion and influence. The action, t :erefore, may be 
regarded as fairly expressive of the spirit of the 
Episcopal Church in the South, and as such it must 
be recognized as indicating a notable advance in 
sentiment toward the negroes. The Episcopal 
Church has had the reputation of being somewhat 
exclusive and aristccratic in its tendencies, but it 
has taken hold of the questions of the religious 
training of the blacks and of their fellowship and 
position in the church with a freedom and vigor 
which other religious bodies may well emulate. 


Intelligent and organized charity owes much to 
the earnest and devoted work of the late Richard L. 
Dugdale. He was a clear-headed studont of social 
science, and nothing has given a greater impetus to 
a scientific study of the conditions of crime than his 
book published eight years ago in which he told 
the story of the Jukes family with graphic power. 
That terrible record of hereditary crime threw upon 
the whole field of work among criminals a new and 
piercing light; it showed with the force and clear- 
ness of a biography that crime descends from gen- 
eration to generation under the law of heredity, and 
that every criminal may become the head of an in- 
famons line, disorganizing society by recurring vio- 
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lations of the law, and imposing upon it constantly 
increasing burdens of taxation. The degraded 
woman from whom so many criminals were de- 
scended has become a historical figure in the annals 
of the State, and in Mr. Dugdale’s hands has at last 
accomplished a real good by directing attention to 
the necessary conditions of success in work among 
criminals. Mr. Dugdale devoted himself to the 
service of society with a zeal, intelligence, and 
general usefulness which entitle him to a long re- 
membrance among social reformers. 


CONSTITUTIONAL PROHIBITION. 


HE question whether or not prohibition is prac- 
ticable is one, and the question whether or 
not it is wise to insert a prohibitory clavse into 
the organic law of the State is another. One might 
favor a prohibitory law and disapprove of a prohibi- 
tory amendment to the constitution. Not a few in- 
telligent prohibitionists deplore the attempt now 
being made in several States to incorporate prohibi- 
tory legislation into the constitution. 

Most jurists agree that the constitution of the 
State should be simply a bill of rights and a body of 
general rules in accordance with which the legisla- 
tion of the State must be framed. Specific legisla- 
tion in the organic law they regard as a great mis- 
take. This ought to be left to the Legislature. The 
attempt to hamper the expression of the popular will 
dy constitutional provision, and to take away from 
succeeding generations the right to decide as to how 
they shall order their lives, they consider both un- 
wise and nugatory. As a matter of fact, the thing 
cannot be done. No matter what is in the constitu- 
tion, the people will decide for themselves, year 
by year, what the manner of their life shall 
be. Especially is it true of all questions re- 
lating to morals, that one generation cannot settle 
them for another. The opinions of men respecting 
matters of conduct are continually changing, and 
these changes of opinion should be free to find ex- 
pression in the statutes. The public sentiment of 
this time reprobates some acts that were tolerated in 
former times, and recent laws forbidding these acts 
register the improved morality. The public senti- 
ment of this time tolerates some acts that were rep- 
robated in former times; and the laws forbidding 
these acts are, or ought to be, repealed. The laws 
under which we live should fairly represent the 
moral convictions of the people who live under 
them ; if the laws embody a higher morality than 
that which the people recognize as binding, they 
become inoperative, and the failure to enforce them 
induces a disregard for all laws ; if they embody a 
moral rule lower than that by which the people live, 
they must have a demoralizing influence. In a 
government of the people, the people must be left 
free to govern themselves ; and the attempt to tie 
them up, or hedge them about, by constitutional 
provisions, so that they cannot order the common 
affairs of their lives in accordance with their present 
ideas of right and wrong, is mistaken policy. 

Besides, these constitutional amendments are of 
no effect whatever until laws are made by the Legis- 
lature embodying their provisions. After the con- 
stitutional amendment prohibiting the manufacture 
and sale of alcoholic liquor is adopted by the people, 
no man can be punished or prosecuted for the manu- 
facture or sale of alcoholic liquor until the Legisla- 
ture has passed a prohibitory law to correspond 
with the constitutional amendment. Rum will be 
just as free after the passage of the amendment as it 
was before, unless the Legislature pleases to enact a 
prohibitory law. This is a point concerning which 
there seems to be not a little misapprehension. 
Tiose who have had opportunities of getting at the 
popular ideas report that there are multitudes of 
zealous prohibitionist-—cf those reputed to be intel- 


ligent—who imagine that the passage of an amend- | 


ment will settle the whole matter forever, taking it 


-wholly out of the hands of the Legislature, and who 


express great astonishment, and even incredulity, 
when informed that this is not the case. Certainly 
they ought to aet intelligently in this matter. If they 
propose to vote for an amendment with such expec- 
tations it is time that their minds were disabused. 


Constitutional amendments have no force whatever 


until laws are enacted enforcing them. Men are 
never prosecuted in the police courts for violating 
the constitution. Unless there is some statute of the 
State or some ordinance of the city under which 
they can be arraigned they cannot be punished. 

If, therefore, the Legislature should enact a pro- 
hibitory law in accordance with the prohibitory 
amendment, then prohibition would be in force, not 


otherwise. It is probable that a Legislature chosen 
at the same election at which the amendment was 
passed would agree to enact a prohibitory law. But 
the next Legislature would have power to repeal 
this law, or, leaving the law on the statute books, 
frame such methods of procedure under it that it 
should be practically inoperative. And the next 
Legislature, or some future Legislature, would be 
very likely to do some such thing as this unless the 
public sentiment of the State were constantly edu- 
cated to demand prohibition, and unless the voters of 
the State were careful every year to return men to 
the Legislature who thoroughly believed in prohibi- 
tion. Whatever the constitution may say, therefore, 
all the power remains in the Legislature. The 
Legislature may neglect or refuse to pass a law en- 
forcing the amendment ; or, if such a law be passed, 
any future Legislature may repeal it, and refuse to 
pass another, or may take all the life out of it by 
crippling amendments, Anxious politicians and 
sanguine reformers talk of taking the question out 
of politics by means of a constitutional amendment. 
It cannot be taken out of politics. It remains, and 
must remain, in the hands of the people and of 
their representatives in the Legislature. 

‘‘But the amendment itself provides,” it is some- 
times said, ‘‘ that the Legislature sha// make a law 
enforcirg it.” And there are those who actually put 
their trust in this word ‘‘shall”! But who will 
compel the legislators to obey this command, or pun- 
ish them for disobeying it? How easy it would be 
for them to disagree as to the form of the law, and 
then to fail of enacting any law! The Legislature 
may be restrained by a prohibition of the constitu- 
tion from making a law in conflict with that prohibi- 
tion ; but no affirmative provision of the constitution 
will ever coerce any Legislature into the enactment 
of a law which the majority of its members disap- 
prove. The power that moves the Legislature to 
enact laws is not the mandates of the constitution, 
but the will of the people. 

It is true, then, that a prohibitory amendment 
might make it difficult or impossible for the Legisla- 
ture to pass any other kind of Jaw except a prohibi- 
tory law. Very likely a tax law, or a high license 
law, or a local option law would be pronounced 
unconstitutional by the courts after such an amend- 
ment was passed. We should be shut up to prohibi- 
tion or nothing. There is reason to fear that, in 
many cases, we should soon have nothing. If the 
public sentiment proved to be too weak to enforce 
prohibition, the only aiternative would be free rum. 
When the present constitution of Ohio was adopted, 
more than thirty years ago, a clause forbidding the 
Legislature to license the sale of intoxicating liquors 
was inserted. This was intended as a temperance 


measure ; the result has been that the sale of liquor 


in the State of Ohio has been practically unrestrained 
for thirty years. Everybody sells liquor who chooses, 
without let or hindrance ; and there are more saloons 
in proportion to the population in the chief cities of 
Ohio than in any other cities of the United States. 

The only State of the Union in which prohibition 
has been at all successful is the State of Maine; and 
in Maine thére has been no constitutional provision 
respecting the sale of liquor until within the present 
year. Where the public sentiment of the State is 
strong enough to enforce prohibition, prohibition 
can be secured by means of a law without any con- 
stitutional provision ; and where the public sentiment 
of thé State is not strong enough steadily and per- 
sistently to enforce prohibition, a prohibitory amend- 
ment will result in free rum. 


A THEOLOGICAL CURIOSITY. 


HE ‘‘ Deseret News ”’ gives us some valuable in- 
formation respecting ‘‘future probation” in 

an article the more important parts of which we 
transfer to another column. The ‘ Gentiles,” in 
their blindness, have been discussing future proba- 
tion as a doubtful question. Deprived of the blessed 
light that first shone upon the earth on the third day 
of April, 1836—a date suspiciously near the first day 
of April—and left only to the enigmatical texts on 
this subject contained in the older Scriptures, they 
have been divided into three parties, one of which 
has insisted that a future probation was implied in 
Scripture, a second with equal earnestness that it is 
denied by Scripture, while a third maintains that 
Scripture is silent, or at least neither clear nor 
emphatic, on the subject. But the revelation of 
April 3, 1836, makes all clear. On that day the 
prophet Elijah appeared at Kirtland, Ohio, with 
his keys for turning the hearts of the fathers to the 
children! He revealed the truth that the servants 


of God who die in this dispensation preach to the 
inhabitants of Hades. But in Hades water is not 
plenty ; baptism cannot be administered ; least of 
all baptism by immersion. But no one can be 
saved whois not baptized ; wherefore ‘‘ the living 
may stand in the place of the dead, and receive the 
ordinance vicariously.”’ This is ‘‘ baptism for the 
dead.” We hardly need add that, not having 
ever found any sufficient reason for a faith in the 
appearance of Elijah at Kirtland, Ohio, on the 3d 
ef April, 1836, with his keys, and finding in the 
older revelation no support for this dcctrine of 
‘‘future probation ” which the ‘‘ Deseret News ”’ 
presents, we reprint the article only as a theological 
curiosity, not as a contribution to either the know]l- 
edge of the future or the interpretation of the 
Apostle Paul. 


AN IMPORTANT IMPENDING CHANGE 
IN THE METHODIST CHURCH. 


HE ‘‘ Christian Advocate,” of this city, de- 

votes a two-column editorial to the discussion 
of the question whether the time limit sball be 
abolished in the Methodist Episcopal Church. It 
also contains a summary of a postal-card vote 
taken by the ‘‘ Central Christian Advocate,” of St. 
Louis, Mo., and the Pittsburg ‘‘ Christian Advo- 
cate,” of Pittsburg, Pa., showing a large majority 
against the movement, At the present time no Meth- 


odist minister is allowed to remain over any church | 


longer than three years. He is then moved to another 
parish. This system works well in rural parishes ; 
but it prevents the educative work of great minds 
from accomplishing their best results in the towns 
and cities. It prevents the Methodist Church from 
having a Beecher or Storrs in Brooklyn, a Hall or 
Taylor in New York, a Goodwin in Chicago, a Good- 
ell in St. Louis, a Barnes in Philadelphia. Hence 
the present agitation, which has produced three 
parties in the church. The first insist upon the re- 
moval of the time limit entirely, allowing the 
bishops to reappoint ministers year after year so 
long as they are clearly useful in given fields; the 
second favor an extension of the pastoral term to 
four or five years; the third are strenuously op- 
posed to any change whatever. The latter class 
appear at this time to be in the majority ; but this 
appearance is somewhat deceptive, for it is by no 
means clear that numbers in such an issue will 
overbalance other elements of strergth. The rural 
pastors, and probgbly’the rural parishes, are gener- 
ally opposed to any extension. Three years is as 
long as the average minister cares to stay in one 
place, and perhaps as long as the average parish 
cares to keep him. Hence the rural vote opposes a 
change. The abolition of the time limit would in- 
crease the power, but it would also increase the 
responsibility, of the bishops, who would have 
to determine every year whether the minister 
should move or remain, and, in cases where a part of 
the church desired and a part opposed a change, 
would have to settle the controversy—a task from 
which they naturally shrink. Hence some of the 
bishops oppose the proposed change. Sut, on the other 
hand, the city and town pastors, and generally the 
men who feel that their work is not merely that of 
evangelists, but rather that of educators, desire the 
change, and their influence has so far permeated the 
body as te make the question a living one in the 
church. The growth, though slow, has clearly 
been in the direction of an extension of limit, or of 
its abolition altogether. In the latter case every 
pastor would have to be reappointed every year ; but 
it would be with the bishops to determine whether 
@ reappointment should be made or whether a 
change should be ordered. Judge Goodrich, of 
Chicago, has published an article in the ‘‘ North- 
western Advocate’ (Chicago) vigorously protesting 
against any alteration of the present rule. The 
‘Northern Advocate” (Buffalo) may be said to be 
leading the element in favor of the removal of the 
time restriction. The New York ‘‘ Advocate ” has 
not yet openly and unmistakably declared itself any 
further than to resist the abolition movement, but 
its ultimate position may probably be predicted as 
that of sympathy with those who would extend the 
time to either four or five years. The object of this 
proposed extension is to check the movement for 
abolition. But those who desire to abolish the 
time limit altogether will not, we judge, be likely to 
regard this as a case where ‘‘half a loaf is better 
than no bread ;” on the contrary, they will unite 
with the conservatives to prevent any extension at 
the next General Conference, thus hoping to in- 
crease the growing dissatisfaction with the three- 
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year rule to such an extent that, while the General 
Conference of 1883 will do nothing, the General Con- 
ference of 1888 may be moved to abolish the time 
limit altogether. 

It is clear that this is to be the leading question of 
church polity for the next ‘Year; that it will be 


discussed in all Methodist papers ; that in many in- 


stances the election of delegates to the General Con- 
ference will be largely influenced by the attitude of 
men toward this question; and that it will be the 
most important subject of debate before that body 
when it assembles. In this article we merely under- 
take to act as a reporter for the information of our 
readers—especially those in other denominations. 
At the same time, for reasons which we may state 
more fully hereafter, we think the Methodist Church 
will far better preserve the advantages of its itiner- 


ant system of evangelistic preaching with those of a 


more continuous and educative ministry in the towns 
and cities, by the abolition of the time limit, than 
by any further extension of it. The country has 
changed. In the last century only a thirtieth of the 
population lived in towns; now between a fourth 
and a fifth. Methodism has changed. From being 
the mere annex to an Established Church with per- 
manent pastorates, which John Wesley intended—a 
sort of eighteenth-century Salvation Army—it has 
become second to no church in the land in zumbers 
These changes involve, they require, 
changes in methods; and it will only take time for 
reflection to convince the Methodist body, which has 
never been bound by mere ecclesiastical traditional- 
ism, that a change of methods in this respect does not 
involve any change of either purposes or principles, 


THE NEXT STEP TOWARD CHRISTIAN 
UNITY. 


HE next step toward coming together is to come 
together. “The time has come when men of con- 
viction, undismayed by the failure of the past, should 
come together to secure a common meeting ground 
on the platform of an inter-ecclesiastical Church 


_ Congress, which should be to the different religious 


bodies of Protestant Christendom very much what 
the Episcopal Church Congress has been to the 
Episcopal Church in uniting the different schools of 
thought contained in it. This, as we have heretofore 
indicated, was one of the dreams of the late Dr. 
Mubienberg, which movement, however, was never 


realized. The last years of Dr. Muhlenberg’s life 


were spent in persistent and fruitless effort to estab- 
lish a commission on Christian unity, reaching forth 
to the scattered sects of Protestantism from the basis 
of the Anglican communion, At the last diocesan 
convention of Massachusetts a resolution was intro- 
duced requesting the delegates to the General Con- 
vention in Philadelphia, in September, to reconsider 
and to establish a 
standing commission upon the subject of Christian 
unity. An actual practical movement has thus been 
inaugurated in the Episcopal communion looking 
toward Christian union. The present condition of 
theological thought, as represented by the articles of 
Professor Allen, of Cambridge, and Mr, Munger’s 
book, on the New Theology, indicates that the full- 
ness of time is coming, if it has not yet fully come. 
The wholesome reaction which has followed Bishop 
Potter’s judicious decision not to interfere with the 
tendency toward a new expression ‘of theological 
conviction, as witnessed in the case of the Rev. 


_ Heber Newton, and the equally wise decision of non- 


interference with free discussion of all debatable 
themes within the Church of Christ, arrived at as 
certainly, though expressed in no formal action, in 
other church communions, afford an encouraging 
evidence that the Church of Christ is tending 
toward that unity in diversity which Paul expressed 
as his ideal in his metaphorical declaration that the 
church, though many members, is one body, . 

We learn that a preliminary meeting, thoroughly in- 
formal in character, wiil be held this Fall in the city of 
Springfield, Mass., to which all who are in sympathy 
with this hope and purpose will be invited, to secure, 
if possible, the realization of this magnificent desire 
and expectation of that gifted seer, the saintly Dr. 
Muhlenberg. The call for this preliminary conference 
will be made by those who believe in the opportunity 
which at present is given to men of breadth, and of 
positive conviction, and of fearlessness, in the Epis- 
copal Church. It will have the sanction of some of 
the noblest sons of that church. We quote the 
utterance of the late Dr. Washburn in his essay on 
the English Church in his recently published book, 
‘*Epochs of Church History :” 

‘‘ Never shall I believe that a church which has begotten a 


Latimer, a champion of} sound faith like Chillingworth, 
thinkers like Butler and More, saints like Herbert and Heber, 
is to be untrue to its destinies. I hold that such a 
church has a work to do beyond itself. 

‘*T believe, with all the fullness of a conviction which no 
quarrels of the hour can shake, in the work God has given 
such a church to do in this age. Never since the Reforma- 
tion has there been a time when all the divided bodies of the 
continent were more yearning after union. It is no arrogant 
pretension that can bring it. It is no unity which would 
absorb them into aun Anglican body, with its prelates and its 
prayer-book. It is no dream of a universal episcopate. 
Let us anchor ourselves to some ecclesiastical theory, let us 
turn away from that Protestant Christianity which needs 
to-day more than ever a united front, and the Church of 
England will not only lose, as too often before, its best oppor- 
tunity, but it must drift at last into the Dead Sea of barren 
isolation. But let it be true to its own original designs ; let it 
be the churck that unites at once its love of the Christian past 
with the life of the present; that shall teach at once historic 
order, yet the same Protestant freedom that nerved its elder 
heroes and martyrs, and it shall yet be the leader of a broken 
Christendom into unity.” 


Let the leadership come whence and where it will, 
if it be a leadership from a ‘‘ broken Christendom ” 
into a Christian unity, it will not lack for joyous and 
earnest following. 


ON THE WING. 


HAVE found out the cause and the cure of the 

‘*blues.” The cause is an overworked and ex- 
hausted nervous system. The cure is sleep. Or, if 
there are other causes, such as disappointment in life, 
or discouragement in business, or distrust in spiritual 
experience, or a mild form of remorse, the most com- 
mon cause is nervous exhaustion, and when that is the 
cause the best remedy is sleep. The ‘‘ blues” are 
generally a sin. No one has a right to yield to dis- 
appointment or discouragement, or to distrust his 
heavenly Father, or to carry even the light burden of 
a half unconscious, unforgiven sin, or to overwork and 
exhaust the wonderful mechanism which God has 
given him. But repentance is as many-formed as sin; 
and when the sin’ is overwork, repentance is rest. 
Last night I got into my sleeping-car weary and dis- 
couraged. Nothing special had occurred to discourage 
me; but I felt as though for me life was not worth 
living, that I was no use to anybody, and that if my 
train would only run off the track, hurt no one else, 
and put me out of the world, it would be a ‘‘ special 
providence.” Ido not mean that I thought all this as 
a reasonable being; I was not a reasonable being, and 
I did not think it; I fe/t it. Mind reader, if you have 
never been down in this horrible valley, with all sorts 
of blue devils whispering to you that there is no hero- 
ism in life, nor worth in man, nor goodness in God, 
nor end worth living for, do me the favor to skip the 
rest of this paragraph. But if you have been there, 
try my remedy. Braving the half-amused and wonder- 
ing looks of my fellow-passengers, I had the berth 
made up for me at half-past eight; I had taken the 
precaution to drink neither tea nor coffee for supper ; 
and at nine o’clock I was sound asleep. I awoke this 
morning at half-past six, after nine and a haif hours 
of solid sleep, as bright as the sun that looked Good- 
morning to me through my car window, and as fresh 
as the trees that nodded their recognition as we 
whirled past them. 

The best railroad meal I have ever eaten I ate this 
morning at the Queen City Hotel, Cumberland, Md., 
on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. When we 
entered the great dining-hall our breakfast was ready 
for us; a half melon on every plate, and a cup of 
coffee by its side. Beef-steak, fried potatoes, thin 
slices of bacon fried as only English and Southern 
cooks know how to try it, awaited attack. Before the 
melon had disappeared half a broiled chicken was put 
down at every plate, and smoking hot rolls were 
brought to accompany it. The conductor, after he 
had finished his own meal, stood at the head of the 


table, in sight of such passengers as remained, as a: 


kind of guarantee and hostage to enable them to finish 
their meal in peace. And yet, with all this conven- 
ience and advantage to enable the traveler to eat his 
breakfast in peace and quietness, it was curious to see 
how few took advantage of their opportunity. Most 
of them piled in the food as though they were stokers 
whose business it was to get the coal in the furnace as 
soon as possible, and the doors shut, and the fires 
roaring ; half of them were through from five to ten 
minutes before they need to have been, and were out 
on the porch waiting for the train to start. For my- 
self, I have long since lost the capacity of eating in a 
hurry; I would rather not eat at all. If the train 


ailows only five minutes for lunch I design a dinner 


that can be eaten comfortably in three, and so take 
ample time for it. 

The art of keeping a hotel is a simple one, I suspect ; 
but there is a great deal in the art, and something 
more than mere cookery and chamber-work. Last 
week Jennie drove up to the door of a great hotel not 
@ thousand miles away from New York City. It was 


porter in view, however, 


a great hotel, with a great piazza, a great name, a 
great view, a great many rooms, and a great price. 
Everything was on a grand scale. There was no 
and I carried my own 
bags and Jennie her wraps, unassisted, up the flight 
of steps, past the crowd of curious on-lookers won- 
dering what sort of people had come now, and de- 


_posited ourselves and our belongings in the office. 


After a little delay we were shown to a room, which 
which would have been very commodious for a state- 
room on an ocean steamer; but it did not have a 
looking-glass, nor a bureau, nor a drop of water. 
Some search at length revealed an electric bell; a 


porter answered it, and I handed him the pitcher and . 


called for water. He took it, offered it to the cham- 
bermaid, who happened to be passing through the 
hall; an altercation took place between them as to 
whose business it was to fetch water for the guests, 
and finally the fellow compromised between his dig- 
nity and his duty by putting the pitcher down on the 
floor and going away, and, after a little, returning with 
# small pitcher of drinking water! which, bis sable 
majesty was gracicusly pleased to remark, we could use 
for washing. Last night I landed at the front door of 
the unpretending Alleghany House here at Mountain 
Lake Park. 
great name, nor a great view, nor a great many rooms, 
nor a great price. But in two minutes the landlady, 
quietly summoned by some one, greeted me, as a lady 


would her guest, in the parlor; in two minutes more - 


she herself conducted me across the road to an adjoin- 
ing cottage, which she had secured for the ‘‘ over- 
flow;” had seen herself that everything was right, 
had offered to build a little fire in the open fire-place, 
and had seen that my bag was deposited for me in a 
convepient place. And I said to myself, * This is 
home-like ; next year Jernie shall come, if it is only 
to enjoy so cordial and artistic a welcome.” The art 
of making a guest feel at home is a rare art; and its 
usefulness is not confined to hotels by any means. 

Mountain Lake Park has come to stay; that 1s evi- 
dent. Since I was here last year between twenty and 
thirty new cottages have been put up; and! hear 
strangers this season discussing about price and loca- 
tion of lots. The Jake has made its appearance; and 
though it is rather small—a bud of a lake, as it were— 
and the boats are rather large, still one can row for an 
hour or.so about the lake; and when the half marsh 
that borders it on one side has been scooped out and 
turned into beach or island, it will make a very 
pretty sheet of water. The Auditorium has been in- 
closed, and a very tasteful entrance and office, com- 
bined, has been constructed. The meetings have been 
better attended than last year, and my impression is 
that the programme is a better one, though every one 
misses the incomparable eloquence of Dr. Guard. I 
find visitors here from as far West as St. Louis. They 
tell me, however, that the Alleghanies are two hun- 
dred miles nearer than the Rockies. Why should they 
not come? Where can they go as easily and con- 
veniently for coolness, and freshness, and rest ? 

What do we do? Eat, sleep, and breathe. In this 
air breathing is a luxury. One doctor came to Oak- 
Jands, just beyond, in 1859, to die of consumption. 
After he got here he changed his mind, and is living 
and thriving yet, hale and hearty. Then I am told of 
excursions ; to Eagle Rock, to Boiling Spring, to the 
Backbone, to Cheat River. It would be a wise thing 
for the management to print a little guide-book, or 
guide-sheet, to points of interest within a day’s reach 
by foot, carriage, or train. 

I am curious to see whether these ‘‘camps” are 
going to be a permanent American institution. I 
rather think they are. They are certainly growing in 
popularity, and apparently in permanence. I have not 
noticed a tent on the ground here; I believe all the 
residents have cottages. 
and attractive. The hotels are neither of them 
large, and both are quiet; the majority of the 
people live not in hotels, but in their own cottages. 
The home is thus preserved; but housekeeping 
is reduced to a minimum. The ‘“‘camp” is an in- 
estimable improvement over the ‘‘ caravanserai,” which 
has been the only and still is the popular American 
summer resort. But I think it is growing less 
popular. A party of us walked over yesterday to 
Deer Park—a delightful walk through the woods, 
along a road laid out by a skillful landscape gardener 
with an eye to beauty. But we only found about two 
hundred and fifty at Deer Park, which is an old and 
well-established watering-place, with a fine hotel; 
while we have at Mountain Lake Park, though only in 
its second year, between eight hundred and a thousand. 
I wanted, by the way, to take. up a contribution to 
clothe two poor little girls whom I saw at Deer Park, 
with bare legs which certainly would be very cold 
when the sun went down. The Professor said if he 


were a mosquito he knew what he should do. And 
yet their parents did not look poor. On the contrary, 
they were quite showily dressed. 

Larovs, 


It is not a great hotel, anil has not a _ 


Mo3t of them are tasteful ° 
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SANDY HOOK IN SUMMER. 
[See installment of ** Papera Out of Sir Guy’s Trunk.”’)} 
\ HITE sand and cedars; cedars, sand ; 

| Light-houses here and there; a strand 
Strewn o'er with driftwood ; tangled weeds ; 
A equad of fish-hawks poised above 
The nets, too anxious-eyed to move ; 
Fiame-flowering cactus; winged seeds, 
That on a sea of sunshine lie 
Unfanned, save by some butterfly ; 
A sun now reddening toward the west ;— 
And under and through all one hears 
That mellow voice, old as the years: 
The waves’ low monotone of unrest. 
So wanes the summer afternoen 
In drowsy stillness, and the moon 
Appears; when sudden, round about 
The wind-cocks whee]—hoarse fog-horns shout 
A warning, and in gathering gloom 
Against the sea’s white anger loom 
Tall shapes of wreckers, torch in hand, 


Rattling their life-boats down the sand ! 
G. H. 


PAPERS OUT OF SIR GUY’S TRUNK. 


By Hovenuron. 
PIRATE HYLER Af SANDY HOOK. 


EW points along the Atlantic seaboard are so 

unique and individual in their characteristics as 

the widely famous but little-known Sandy Hook, New 

Jersey, which stands like a sentinel, torch in hand, at 

the entrance to the lower harbor of New York, offer- 

ing welcome to every emigrant and home-bound wan- 
derer from the Oid World. 

The view presented as one approaches it by boat on 
the way to Long Branch, or when looking across to it 
from Coney Island, is not particularly attractive. 
There is visible merely a long, low sand-beach, of 
drift formation, the continuation of a reef skirting the 
New Jersey coast for many miles, which here termi- 
nates in a peninsula, projecting northward about five 
miles and forming the eastern breakwater of Sandy 
Hook Bay. Above the beach is a low growth of gray 
cedars, and above these rise the white shafts of light- 
houses and watch-towers. Even if the stranger acci- 
denta ly lands at the ‘‘ Horseshoe,” a cove affording 
wi: ll-sheltered anchorage ground, and thence strolls 
toward the point, he is likely to be sadly disappointed 
on the first visit, unless eccompanied by one already 
acquainted with its interesting features. He may feel 
like a trespasser on forbidden ground, and an intruder 
he is in fact, for the entire peninsula is owned and 
controlled by the United States Government, which 
a' lows no hot«! or boarding-house or place of refresh- 
ment to be opened, and also very properly discourages 
the visits of excurtionists, for the reason that the sta- 
tion is devoted to certain special purposes, including 
artillery practice, the testing of guns, projectiles, and, 
former)y, steam boilers, which uses necessarily render 
the presence of strangers undesirable and even hazard- 
ous. Happily the writer ceased, years ago, to be a 
stranger at Sundy Hook, and when one has once made 
the acquaintance of its points of interest and com- 
panionable people, he is likely to feel drawn there 
again and again. 7 

Though located only twenty miles from New York 
City, this desert tract,only about five miles long and from 
fifty yards to a mile broad, seems, like Montauk Point 
—a peninsula somewhat similarly situated at the east- 
ern extremity of Long Island—to be set apart from the 
rest of the world and specially dedicated to solitude. 

eThe bustling civilization of the nineteenth century, so 
prominently exhibited on every side, has not even 
attempted to invade Sandy Hook. It has a population 
of about one hundred souls, the male portion. being 
divided among government employees connected with 
the ordnance and life-saving stations and light-house 
and signal service, and the workmen engaged by the 
steamboat, railway, and tlegraph companies; but 
these people and their families seem to lead a life 
quite independent from that which the neighboring 
metropolis represents, and they apparently find it 
quite complete without the intervention of shop, 
saloon, church, post-cflice, or place of amusement. 
The light-house keepers attend to their lanterns, the 
engineers to plans for new batteries, the artillery ex- 
perts to improved projectiles, the Western Union men 
to their telescopes aud telegraph instruments; and 
these duties, conscientiously performed, appear suf- 
ficiently satisfying in themselves without the need of 
even those mild excitements which the villager craves. 

Perhaps quietest of all among the sunlit aspects of 
Sandy Hook is the so-called ‘* Main Light,” a ninety- 
foot stone tower, constructed in 1764 from the pro- 


ceeds of a legalized lottery, where Keeper Patterson! 
has been in charge for nearly a quarter-century ; during 

which period, in spite of his warning signal, about 

sixty wrecks have occurred within sight of his windy 

perch in the lantern, including several of a painfully 

tragic nature. This prominent and important beacon 

is at present located seven-eighths of a mile from the 

extreme northern point (in 1764 the point was only five 

hundred feet distant, but it has gradually extended), 

and midway between the ecastern and western shores, 

or about half a mile from either. Its existing walls 

are without doubt the same that were first erected, 

although they narrowly escaped being thrown down at 
the opening of the Revolutionary War, when an order 
to that effect was issued by the New York Congress 

(March 4, 1776). Numerous changes, however, have 

been made from time to time, including the introduc- 
tion of a brick lining, an iron stairway instead of 
wooden, and a French lens in place of the original 

copper lamps. In external appearance it has probably 
changed very slightly since it first turned gaze toward 
the stormy Atlantic one hundred and twenty years ago, 

and on a summer midday no light-house eould well 

appear more sedate ; but those who know it intimately 

know that its stone walls and sandy surroundings are 
packed full of reminders of a stirring historic past. 

Indeed, a complete history of this white shaft would 

involve a military history of the nation, for Sandy 
Hook has always been a rallying-point in time of war, 

commanding, as it does, with its batteries, the narrow 
doorway to the metropolis of the nation; while the his- 
tory of the Hook itself opens with the day-dawn of his- 

tory in this region, leading off with an Indian tragedy 

committed in 1609, on the occasion of Henry Hudson's 

first visit to these shores, whereof a graphic account is 

contained in the diary of Robert Juet, Hudson’s com- 

panion, first made public in 1625, by Purchase, in 

‘* His Pilgrimes.” 

During the Revolution this ‘‘ Main Light” played 
an important role, being fortified and occupied by a de- 
tachment of British troops, and forming a favorite re- 
treat for refugees. It seems then to have been consti- 
tuted a sort of fort as well as rallying-place, and pre- 
vious to recent repairs the marks of cannon and 
musket shot were plainly visible in many places upon 
its walls. A mysterious cellar, too, was lately discov- 
ered beneath it, which is supposed formerly to have 
been used as a place of confinement for prisoners. 
The workmen came upon this while introducing the 
present brick lining, when the cellar was excavated, 
and fourteen feet below the flooring they encountered 
a ponderous iron door, beyond which they penetrated 
into a small chamber, wherein was a fireplace with 
ashes still upon it. 

There is abundant evidence to show that the stretch 
of land roundabout the ‘‘ Main Light” has been the 
scene of many encampments, and of widely dissimilar 
character. This yellow sand-reach, with dunes and 
windrows shifted by every gale, is like a parchment 
volume, lying face open to the sky, its leaves rustled by 
every breeze, and constantly disclosing new evidences 
of chapters still unread. Many are the leisure half- 
hours I have spent in turning over these mystic pages, 
which become alive with hieroglyphics under the 
breath of every northeaster; and the Museum of the 
New York Historical Society contains ample evidence 
of the success of Keeper Patterson’s and my own 
researches. Among the relics thus gathered within 
sight of the light-house are Indian arrow-heads, gun- 
flints, cannon and musket shot, bayonets, buckles, 
knives and spoons, English, Spanish, and American 
coins, both copper and silver, and numerous brass but- 
tons, including quite a number bearing the numeral 
57." The period to which these ‘ 57” buttons 
should be referred was long considered questionable. 
Keeper Patterson always held that they were English, 
and of the time of the Revolution, and this supposition 
has been strangely confirmed by one of the papers I 
discovered among the Carleton manuscripts. For this 
reason, and also because of the intrinsic interest of the 
subject-matter itself, which relates to a dramatic in- 
cident that occurred near the close of British occupa- 
tion in this country, I take pleasure in reproducing the 
manuscript in full. It is an official report by 
Lieutenant Sinclair, of the Fifty-seventh Regiment, 
British Army, to his superior officer, Brigadier-General 
Skinner, relative to an incursion of ‘* Pirate Hyler ” 
at Saady Hook during the time of its occupation by 
the King’s forces in the spring of 1782. Lieutenant 


Sinclair evidently belonged to the regiment which | 


scattered the buttons above referred to. As regards 
the other party to this incident, I am unable to find any 
contemporaneous mention of him, but we can readily 
conceive ‘‘ Pirate! Hyler and his Crew” to have been 
merely a party of courageous fellows, probably Jersey- 
men, who, with full concurrence of the Continental Con- 
gress, were engaged in preying upon the enemy under 
the guise of self-appointed privateersmen of a modest 
sort. At the time mentioned they seem to have 
possessed no sailing vessel, but the sudden descent of 


their dreaded whaleboat, seems to have carried un- 
wonted dismay into the enemy’s camp. 

But here is Lieutenant Sinclair’s letter, copied ver- 
batim from that found in Sir Guy’s trunk, which shall 
speak for itself : 7 
**Sanvpy Hook, 27th May, 17s2. 

* Brig. Genl. Skinner : 

** Si1n,—Last evening, abort half an hour before suneet, intelligence 
was brought to this Post announcing the arrival of the noted Rebel 
Hyler with two Whale-Boats, off Shrewebury Inlet, a short distance 
from the Gut [the neck of the peninsula), Capt. Schaak instantly 
marched for said Gut with a Sargt., one Corpora! and twenty Privates, 
with a view of intercepting him, leaving the remainder of his Com- 
mand for the Defense of this Garrison. 

** Between eight and nine o’clock I heard severa! volleys of mus- 
ketry, accompanied by two or three Ronuds of Cannon. From these 
Circumstances I was soon convinced that our people had fallen in 
with the Pirate and hie Crew. I therefore instantly made the 
necessary signal from the Light Hfonseto the Lion Man of War lying 
off the Hook, that the enemy had landed on the Beach on our side 
the Gut. The signal was immediately answered by Capt. Fook, 
commanding said ahip, who very oblizingly sent to the assistance of 
thia Garrison a Lieutenant and forty Marines, with non-Com- 
missioned officers in proportion, three Boats man’d with Sailors 
with amali Arms under command of a Lieutenant, and also ordered 
his Tender and an Armed S.oop Lo steer toward the Euemy. 

* Lieut. Wood of the Marines and myself thought it proper to go 
after Capt. Schaak, either with a view of supporting him or covering 
his Retreat, as occasion might require, and after Coneulting the Steps 
necessary to be taken, as far as our Judgment could dictate, we 
marched for the above purpose. We had not gore far when we met 
a Refugee, who told us he had attended Capt. Schaak almoet as far 
as the Gut when the ekirmish alluded to in the preceding happened, 
and who informed me he was very apprehensive Capt. Schaak and 
seviral of the party was taken, Not satisfyed with this Report, we 
judged it necerrary to proceed, and went as far as Spermeceti Cove, 
the Refugee attending us. [Spermaceti Cove is a second anchorage 
ground jast south of the ** Horseshoe.”} On arriving there another 
Refugee corroborated with the other's information, and added that 
the remainder of Capt. Schaak’s party had retired back towards the 
Light House, nnder the command of the Sergt. 

* The evening being advanced and the Tide low, we did not think it 
prudent to run the risk of going as far as the Gut, not only on ac- 
count of Hyler’s probably being secreted on the shore, bat a namber 
of Rebel Dragoons being continually hovering about the Jersey side 
of the Gut, which is fordable at iow water. We therefore directed 
our course towarde the Light House, where we arrived at twelve 
o’clock. The remainder of Capt. Schaak’s party, as spec fied above, 
under the Command of the Seryvt., had some time arrived before. 
The Marines rema'ned in the Work ’till Day break. Lieut. Wood- 
and myself had previously agreed to march at that time for Sper- 
meceti Cove, taking with us Fifty men, compoa'’d of the Sith Regt. 
and Marines. We accordingly marched by the way of South Side of 
the Island, under cover of the Cedars at that period, after leaving a 
number, ax we suppos’d, sufficient for the protection of the Light 
House. Our opinion was that some of the party missing might be 
concealed in the Cedars until a favourable opportunity c flered to join 
us. To favour this suspicion, and having information from Two of 
our people who thought they saw a very large Whale boat covered 
with Cedare secreted in the Woods, which they supposed might be 
one of Hyler’s. This we thought probabie, and of course an object. 
We therefore, for these motives, march’d to the Cove. On our 
arrival we were informed that Hyler went off last night to Middle 
Town Creek, and I have this day had intelligence of its authen- 
ticity. 

**T am to inform you that the Whale boat turn‘d out to be Two large 
Skiffa, which muat have been the property of some Loyalists, taken 
en their return from market by Myler, and secreted till he had a 
proper opportunity to take them off, both of which I have brought 
away. They will be good substitutes for our Whale boat taken two 
Nightea ago by Hyler. 

* 1 am now sorry to inform you that Captain Schaak, one Corporal 
and seven Privates were made Prisoners, and I am informed they 
are confin’d at Point Comfort, near Middietown. I have made appli- 
cation to Captain Fook, of the Lion, for one Sergeant and ten Pri- 
vates of the Marines, for to strengthen this Post, in the room of those 
made prisoners, till you reinforce it, which he has promised to do. 

** I have the honor to be, sir, etc., 

Sinc air, 
“ Lt. 57th Regt. 

“ Brie, GENL. SKINNER.” 


I afterward found and identified a letter from Gen- 
eral Skinner to Governor. General Carleton, in which he 
severely criticises Captain Schaak’s unwise march ; 
and also a copy of the detailed orders which General 
Skinner subsequently forwarded to Lieutenant Sinclair. 
They add nothing to the story, however. What finally 
became of the unhappy Captain Schaak, I wonder! 


A YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN INSTITUTE. 
By tHe Rev. E. P. Parker, D.D. 


T has a home in Regent Street, one of the fashion- 
able thoroughfares of the city of London, in the 
building known for many years as the Polytechnic. 
The formal dedication of the building took place re- 
cently, and the enterprise has a deeply interesting and © 
instructive history. 
Some years ago a gentleman afilicted with the name 
of Mr. Quentin Hogg opened a youth’s institute in 


Endell Street, and, as the work grew, more commodi- 


ous premises were obtained, which in time were out- 
grown. It so happened that the Polytechnic building 
was then for sale, and Mr. Hogg purchased and reno- 
vated it at great personal expense, making of it a per- — 
fect building for the purpose he had in mind. It con- 
tains a noble hall for lectures and religious services, 
capable of seating twelve hundred people. This hall 
is elaborately decorated and furnished. It contains, 
as is stated, the most ;erfect gymnasium in Eng- 
land, a magnificent librar’ and reading-room, a rec- 
reation-room, baths, lavatories, and numerous class- 
rooms, in which every trade and handicraft will be 
taught by competent masters, from bricklaying to 
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watchmaking. There are seventy distinct classes in the 
curriculum, each of which is open to members at a 
nominal fee. 

This institute has now a membership of two thuu- 


_gand, who are admitted between the ages of sixteen 


and twenty-three, the great majority being appren- 
tices or artisans. All who make themselves proficient 
in any One of the trades receive adiploma and a medal, 
which are regarded as excellent testimonials. 


No less a sum than $200,000 has already been ex-. 


pended by Mr. Hogg in purchasing and fitting up this 
building for his Institute, and it is his intention to en- 
dow the institution, that it-may never lack the means 
of adequate support. | 

This gentleman, not quite forty years of age, is not 
a man of leisure, but of business—a West I[udian mer- 
chant—whose days are filled with the toils and cares 
of such a commercial life. But he is not content to 
give his money to furnish such an institution for the 
working youths of London. His evenings and his 
Sundays are devoted to the work in hand. That he is 
a Christian man goes without saying, but his kind of 
Christianity is very refreshing to consider. It allows 
him to provide amply for the bodily comfort and 
worldly equipment of young men. It prompts him to 
help them into the way of a whclesome earthly life. 
[le does not seem to believe-very much in a weak- 
kneed, incapable, and sentimental Christianity, but in 
that which will ennoble young men, and make them 
manly, robust, and capable of doing something in this 
world. His premises actually include a cricket and 
foot-ball field—which brings them into the ranks of 
muscular Christianity. 

Moreover, this queer sort of Christian thinks it un- 
necessary to subject candidates for membership to any 
narrow religious tests. It isn’t even ‘‘ evangelical.” 
Qae may infer from the dedication address what re. 
ligious principles underlie the enterprise. Fifteen 
hundred young fcllows thronged the hall on that oc- 
casion—orderly, quiet, and devout. After suitable 
prayers, hymns, and Scripture lessons, Mr. Hogg ad- 
dressed the ‘‘ dear fellows,” telling them his design in 
the Institute, and what he desired to see accomplished 
therein. He wished it to be a sociable place; a place 
wherein a good education might be obtained; a place 
for wholesome recreation, too. His idea of educa 
tion included the cultivation of good manners, and good 
temper, and good character. What a queer Christian! 
Then he came to the word ‘‘Christian” — ‘ Young 
Men’s Christian Institute.” They wrote the name cf 
the Saviour of the world in large letters over its por- 
tals. They would never consent to be narrow; and 
he proceeded in the strangest style to aftirm that a 
‘‘Christian man in the widest sense is one who recog- 
nizes goodness in other forms of worship than his 
own.” Belonging to the Institute were Jews and 
Romanists; and, said he, ‘‘ You are to recognize 
whatever is good in every form of. religion. Your 
work as Christians is not to quarrel with some beg- 
garly creed, but to try and make men live up to what 
they profess, and hcld up before them, if possible, a 
nobler ideal.” 

This, he thought, was the Christianity that Christ 
preached when he was on earth, and there was no bet- 
ter religion known as yet. Fellows that become so 
humble that they are fit for nothing are not Christians. 
Our lives were intended to befor the good of our 
fellow men, and in the Great Day there would bea 
curse for the man who never did anything for his fel- 
low men. 

If any felt that the culture of religion was in- 
congrous with a workshop, let them remember ‘the 
carpenter’s son.” 

This queer Christian philanthropist added a word or 
two which showed that for years he had been in the 
habit, each summer, of inviting to his country house 
some three hundred members, in batches ; and he %es- 
tifies: that, to their honor, they had always shown 
themselves to be gentlemen in his house and with his 
family. 

This is the story of asomewhat remarkable ‘* Young 
Men’s Christian Institute,” founded and supported and 
guided by a somewhat remarkable man, who still is 
young, *ni has the cares of a great business, to say 
nothing of a family, on his hands. It seems as remark- 
able for its Christianity as for anything else, and yet 
the merchant’s notions of Christianity are somewhat— 
Primitive. Who can begin to estimate the good that will 
be done through this man’s great, wise, sensible gen- 
erosity? And how beautifully and efficiently the man 
puts himself into his institution, giving not only money 
but himself to its support! 

It is not every city that has such benefactors, or that 
can rejoice in such an institution; but the question 
may well be considered whether the true ideaof a 
‘* Young Men’s Christian Institute” is not to be found 
in this Regent Street institution; whether the notion 
of Christianity as broadened out there and made to in- 
clude the things which make for the temporal welfare 
and prosperity of young men should not be more 


generally entertained in institutions that exist under 
Similar names. 

At any rate, it is well worth knowing that such an 
institution as we have now somewhat described exists 
somewhere in this world, and that it exists and flour- 
ishes, and has good promise of perpetual existence and 
prosperity, by the wisdom, devotion, and benevolence 
of a young Christian merchant of Loadon whose pres- 
ent name is Quentin Hogg, but whose “‘ new name,” 
in the book of. life yonder, is likely to be about as 
beautiful as the angels can possibly write it. 


AN ANIMATED CRYSTAL GLOBULE. 


~yERHAPS it may be remembered that about two 
years ago the Victoria Regina tank in the Royal 
Botanic Gardens, London, in which the water is al- 
ways warm, began to swarm with a very delicate, 
pretty, transparent little jelly-fish, quite new to 
scientific observers, unnamed, and unknown. The 
professors who examined this curious little creature 
called it Limnacodium Sowerbeii, and by this name it 
became recognized in the scientific world. 

The mystery about the creature is this: The lily tank 
‘at certain seasons of the year is always cleaned out, and 
dried up, and no one could conceive whence the little 
fish came, how it survived, or how it multiplied itself. 
For a whole year it disappeared, and it was supposed 
to have died out, when, lo! this spring Mr. Sowerby 
(after whom it is named) found it in the tank again, 
and he summoned the wise men, who, with glass jars, 
bottles, and nets, captured many of them and carried 
them away for examination. 

They were placed in the laboratory at University 
College, in a tank of water always kept at a fixed tein- 
perature. There they lived, but they did not multi- 
ply; and Professor Sowerby was sorely puzzled to 
find out how, and when, and where the young jelly- 
fish were produced, and by what means they had sur- 
vived the drying up and cleaning out of the tanks in 
the Botanic Gardens. This question is still unsettled ; 
but about the middle of July some of the !!ttle creat- 
ures were seen to throw off crystal globules from their 
own substance, which might prove to be egg-bearers 
or female jelly-fish. Much as Adam parted with a rib 
to form himself a wife, 80 these aquatic little bachelors 
appeared to detach from themselves one or more por- 
tions of animated matter, which, when first examined 
under the microscope, seemed to be filled with eggs. 
The investigation is still in progress; the result, 
anxiously waited for by scientists, cannot yet be 
known. But if it be as it appeared at first, the 
process of reproduction and multiplication will be ex- 
plained, and the discovery will be a great reward for 
much careful observation. 

Many may think this a matter of little conse«juence, 
and scarcely worth the thought given toit; but the 
majority will fully realize the value of scientific re- 
rearch after truth ; and the establishment of genuine, 
well-tested facts by competent authority, in the mi- 
nutest details of natural law—whether they be seen 
in the development of a jelly-fish orin the hidden 
workings of the human brain-—are to the thoughtful 
full of a solemn and healthy interest. 


CAIRO AND THE PLAGUE. 


HE reappearance of cholera in Egypt this season 
and its terrible ravages among the population of 
Cairo recall the vivid description of the plague in 
that city in 1849 which Mr. Kinglake gave the world 
in that classic work of travel, ‘‘ Eothen.” Coming up 
from the desert, he was met on the borders of civilization 
by an Arab, who warned him that horror and death 
lay before him ; but, withtrue English pluck, he refused 
to retreat. Arriving in Cairo, he found himself the 
Oniy European traveler there, and the city lay under 
a terrible shadow of isolation and peril. ‘* Fear,” he 
goes on to say, ‘‘ does not necessarily damp the spirits. 
If I had not been surrounded at this time by new faces, 
new scenes, and new sounds, the effect produced 
upon my mind by one unceasing cause of alarm might 


have been different.” As it was, ‘‘the eagerness with 


which I pursued my rambles among the wonders of 
Egypt was sharpened and increased by the sting of 
the fear of death.” When he first arrived, the daily 
number of ‘‘ accidents” by plague, out of a population 
of about 200,000, did not exceed four or five hundred ; 
but before the eighteen days of his visit had expired 
deaths were reckoned at twelve hundred aday. His 
quarters were in one of the chief thoroughfares of the 
city, and the funerals passed under his windows. 
These funerals were very simply conducted. The bier 
was a shallow wooden tray carried upon a light and 
weak wooden frame. The tray had in general no lid, 
but the body was more or less hidden from view by a 
shawl orascarf. ‘‘I never observed any appearance 
of mourning in the mourners; the pace was too se_ 
vere for any solemn affectation of grief.” As the days 
passed the funerals became more frequent, until at 


last the passing of the howlers from morn to noon was 


almost incessant. ‘‘I believe that about one-half of 
the whole people were carried off by this visitation.” 
The plague, however, was never allowed to interfere 


with the religious usages of the inhabitants. He rode 


one day round the great burial-ground: ‘‘ The ground, 
unlike the Turkish ‘cities of the dead,’ which are 
made so beautiful by their dark cypresses, has nothing 
to sweeten melancholy—nothing to mitigate the hate- 
fulness of death. Carnivorous beasts and birds pos- 
sess the place by night, and now in the fair morning it 
was all alive with fresh comers—aslive with dead. Yet 
at this very time, when the plague was raging so furi- 


ously, and on this very ground, which resounded so 


mournfully with the howls of arriving funerals, 
preparations were going on for the religious festival 
called the’ Kourban Bairam. ‘Tents were pitched, and 


swings hung for the amusement of children—a ghastly | 


holiday !” 

Those who believe in the eflicacy of cordoas and 
seclusion will appreciate Mr. Kinglake’s account of 
his visit to his banker, who was a stanch believer in 
the fatal effects of contact: ‘‘ At his door several 
people were hanging about and keeping guard. At 
length I was conducted through the court, and upa 
flight of stairs, and finally into the apartment where 


business was transacted. The room was divided by a 


good substantial fence of iron bars, and behind these 
defenses the banker had his’ station. From fear of 
the plague he had put himself in ‘ strict yuarantine.’ 
I advanced to the iron fence, and, putting my letter he. 
tween the bars, politely offered it to Mr. Banker. Mr. 
Banker received me with a sad and dejected look, sand 
not with ‘open arms,’ but with a pair of tongs. | 
placed my letter between the iron fingers, these in- 
instantly picked it up as if it were « viper, and con- 
veyed it away to be scorched and yurified by smoke 
and fire.” 
Disgusted at such treatment, Mr. Kinglake courage- 
ously determined that the epidemic was not con- 


tagious, and that he could not be killed ‘‘ by the touch 


of a woman’s sleeve nor yet by her blessed breath.” 
He altered none of his habits or amusements. He 
went hither and thither as the fittook him. To any 
one, however, holding the opinions of the unfortunate 
Levantine banker, ‘* the nurrow and crowded streets 
were terrible as the easy slope which leads to Avernus, 
To the contagionist, filled as he was with the dread of 
tinal causes, having no faith in Destiny, and none of 
the dev.] may-care indifference which must stand him 
in stead of creed—to such a one every rag that shivers 
in the breeze of a plague-stricken city has a sort of 
sublimity. If by any terrible ordinance he be forced 
to venture forth, he sees death dangling from every 
sleeve, and as he creeps forward he poises his sbud- 
dering limbs between the imminent jacket that is stab- 
bing at his right elbow, and the murderous pelisse that 
threatens to mow him clean down as it sweeps along 


on his left. But most of all he dreads that which 


most of all he should love—the touch of a woman’s 
dress ; for mothers and wives, hurrying forth on kindly 
errands from the bedsides of the dying, go slouching 
along the streets more wilifully and less courteously 
than the men. Sooner or later the dreaded chance 
arrives. That bundle of linen, with the dark, tearful 
eyes at the top of it—she has touched him with the 
hem of her sleeve! From that dread moment bis 
peace is gone. His mind forever hanging upon the 
dreaded touch he fears, he watches for the symptoms 
so carefully that sooner or later they come .n truth. 
The parched mouth is a sign—his mouth is parched; 
the throbbing brain—his brain throbs; the rapid 
pulse—he touches his wrist and feels how his frighted 
bicod goes galloping to his heart. So he does for him- 
self the work of the plague. There's the devil to pay 
in his brain, and perhaps the next night but one he be- 
comes the ‘life and soul’ of some squalling jacgal 
family, who fish him out by the foot from his shallow 
and sandy grave.” 

Mr. Kinglake, however, avoided contact when he 
could do so without inconvenience. He used to ride 
through the streets on a donkey, mingling with the 
people on foot. ‘‘Those who are in your way, upon 
being warned by the shouts of the donkey-boy, move 
very slightly aside so as to leave you a narrow lane for 
your passage. Through this you move at a gallop, 
gliding on delightfully in the midst of crowds. It 
seems to you that it is not the donkey but the donkey- 
boy who wafts you along with his sheuts through 
pleasant groups and air that comes thick with tke 
fragrance of burial spice. The narrow alley which 
these shouts cleared for my passage made it possible, 
though difficult, to go on for a long way without 
touching a single person, and my endeavors to avoid 
such Contact were a sort of game for me in my loneli- 
ness. If I got through a street without being touched, 
I won; if 1 was touched, [ lost.” 

All this time the plague was making sad ravages, 
although it was not until the seventh day after his 


arrival that he noticed any change in the look of the 


streets. Le then observed for the first time that the 
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city was silenced. ‘‘There was no outward sign of 
despair nor of violent terror, but many of the voices 
that had swelled the busy hum of men were already 
hushed in death, and the survivors, so used to scream 
and screech in their earnestness whenever they bought 
or sold, now showed an unwoented indifference about 
the affairs of this world; it was less worth while for 
men to haggle and haggle, and crack the sky with 
noisy bargains.” Of twenty-five thousand people at 
Alexandria twelve thousand had died. At Cairo the 
pestilence was busier than ever. ‘‘The deaths came 
faster than ever befell in the Plague of London; but the 
calmness of Orientals under such visitations, and their 
habit of using biers for interment instead of burying 
coftins along with the bodies, rendered it practicable to 
dispose of the dead in the usual way, without shocking 
the people by any unaccustomed horror. There was no 
tumbling of bodies into carts; every man, according 
to his station, was properly buried.” When a man 
was dying (if his means allowed) professional howlers 
were employed. Thus ‘tI knew when my near neighb- 
bors died ; sometimes the howls were near, sometimes 
more distant. Once I was awakened in the night by 
the wail of death in the next house, and another time 
by a like how! from the house opposite; and then 
sometimes were two or three minutes during which the 
howl seemed to be actually running along the street.” 

Toward the end of his stay Mr. Kinglake had occa- 
sion to consult ene of the few available doctors—a 
Bolognese refugee. The next day but one he sent to 
request another interview. His messenger returned 
presently, looking sadly aghast; he had ‘met the 
medico coming out of his house—in a bier.” Most 
of his acquaintances, indeed, died—his banker, his 
doctor, his landlord, a magician friend, his donkey~ 
boy, and his help. So far he had escaped unscathed. 
One day, however, he encountered ‘‘the scorching 
breath of the Ktamseen wind, hot to the touch as 
though it came from a furnace; the sky was obscured 
by a veil of yellowish gray that shut out the face of 
the sun; the streets were utterly silent.” Then he 
thought he was stricken with the plague; but afiera 
dreadful twelve hours of suspense and torture he 
‘‘awoke perfectly well.” Then, with a train of two 
dromedaries and three camels, he left the pest-stricken 
city, where for ‘‘ nearly three weeks I had lived under 
peril of death.” 


AN INTERESTING INTERVIEW. 


HE ubiquitous New York ‘ Herald” has inter- 

viewed Cardinal Manning on the Irish question. 
His Eminence thinks great progress has been made 
toward the pacification of Ireland, and has great 
hopes for its future. He tuus pictures the reception- 
room in the Archiepiscopal Palace of one who is in 
habit one of the most austere and rigorous, as he is 
doubtless in character one of the most devoted and 


sincere, of modern ecclesiastics : 

** On calling upon His Eminence the other morning I was ushered 
up a cold stone flight of stsuirs into an immense equare room on the 
first floor, lighted gariehly by eight Jarge and uniform windows of 
the kind usually met with in English dissenting chapels and railway 
stations. Inthe center of the room was a large table, covered with 
aehabby cloth. Kound this, and scattered bere and there in various 
corners, stood a number of yilded Louls XIV. arm-chaira, curiously 
alternating with humbler chairs of the common lodging-house pat- 
tern—examples of the very worst kind of Victorian furniture. On 
the dul: red walls hung several religious pictures—ecenes from the 
lives of saints and martyrs—and ancient portraits. The place of 
honor was filled, however, by a portrait of Pope Leo XIII., sur- 
mounted by a worm-eaten red canopy, facing which were two 
qnuaintly carved and valuable oak cabinets, covered by ivory cruci- 
fixes, integlios, and other ecclesiastical art treasures. On my left, as 
I entered, was a email harmonium.” 


His Eminence made no objection to giving his 
views on the subject of Ireland: 


“Tam,” he said, very hopefal indeed of Ireland—very hopeful. 
The Land act has done a great deal of good. Ite effect has been 


immense and widespreading. Disputes about rent are no longer 
gaestions to be fought out by landiord and tenant and eettled in any 
arbitrary fashion. ‘bey are matters in which landlord and tenant 
both are compelled to bowtothe judgment of an impartial court. 
Justice has taken the piace of injustice. A large number of cases 
have already, as you know, been brought before che Land Court for 
investliyation; but this has not been the only effect of the new legis- 
lation, for an even greater number of amicable arrangements have 
been come to outside the court, rince the paseipg of the Land act, 
by people anxious to avoid the expense and inconvenience insepa- 
rabie from litigation. 

** Much remains to be done, however. Government having done 
what it has for the tenart farmer, I shouid like to ree it next 
approach the question of the Irish laborer. I suppose 
there are eight hundred thousand or a million laborers in 
Ireland whore condition at thix moment cries aloud for improve- 
ment. It i# only right that their material comfort should be at- 
tended to, Hunger and thirst and cold are not things likely to pro- 
mote peace and stop discontent in Ireland. The laborers should 
have ihe means of decent livelihood yiven them; they cannot be 
allowed to starve if we are to see au end of agitation and disorder. 
I have thought over this point a good deal, and it seems to me that 
what the Irieh laborer most needs is a decent cottage and a patch of 
garden sufficient for him to grow the vegetabies he requires for his 
sustenance. A garden would, I believe, be preferabie to a smali 
farm; for unless he have at jeast twenty or thirty acres he would 
probably find farming av excellent means of starving, but a very bad 
means of iiving. ‘To farm+uccessfully you must have capital. As I 
said just now, | should dearly iove to see the laborer comfortable.”’ 


The Cardina! thinks that the secret societies in Ire- 
land are affiliated with and aided by the secret societies 
on the Continent; he believes in a qualified Home 
Rule for Ireland, but not in any separation; and he 
does not believe in emigration as a means of reducing 
population in Ireland. 


Sunday Atternoon. 


SEEING GOD.!' 
By Pror. GrorGe Harnis, D.D. 


HE most careless reader of the Bible cannot fail 
to observe that it ever proceeds from obscure to 
clearer revelations of God; thatthe main object of 
the record is to sbow how God made himself known 
to men. We read biographies of individuals, annals 
of families, histories of wars and of the rise and fall of 
empires, but we are made to look above and beyond 
the succession of events to the Divine power control- 
ing them and manifested through them. Biography 
tells us of God’s dealing with his servants; through 
the lives of the patriarchs we are taught concerning 
the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; history, as it 
unfolds in remarkable events, is the medium through 
which we see God guiding the affairs of his people 
and of the nations. In the wilderness, impressive 
objett-lessons were given in the forms of worship, 
the rites of sacrifice, the scrupulousness of puritica- 
cations, concerning the holiness and purity of the God 
thus to be approached. From time to time a clearer 
view of God was vouchsafed ; some vision was seen, 
some voice was heard, a gleam of glory shone 
through, as upon these elders in the mount, upon 
Moses as he talked with God face to face as a man 
talks with his friend, upon Isaiah when he saw the 
seraphim in the temple, and the house was filled with 
smoke, and the antiphony of adoration was heard, 
‘** Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of Hosts. The whole 
earth is full of his glory.” The theme of the Bible is 
the power, the glory, the holiness, the love of God. 
It begins with the displays of God’s power in creation ; 
it does not end till the very beating of God’s heart of 
love is felt among the mysteries of the cross. Hence 
we are in the habit of calling the Bible a revelation 
(more exactly it is the record of a revelation), because 
its real theme from beginning to end is the being, at- 
tributes, glory, and love of God. 

What we find in this revelation corresponds to a 
deep longing in the hearts of all men. We long to 
know what God is, where he is, how we may come 
into the sight of him, how he is disposed toward 
us. We wish that we could even have Seen on the 
mount with the seventy elders and have seen only 
what they saw, which they hinted at by resemblances 
of a sapphire stone and the blue sky. We believe 
that we should not have thought about eating and 
drinking in the midst of such a vision. We wish we 
might have stood with Mo3es a few days later when 
he had prayed, ‘‘I beseecn thee, show me thy glory,” 
and God caused all his goodness to pass before him, 
and gave some glimpse of a visible form of retreating 
giory, a garment of light sweeping by, which was as 
much as & man could see and live. We wish we 
might have walked with Jesus and heard from his 
lips concerning the Father whom he came to reveal. 
It would have been like seeing God to be with him, 
who was one with the Father; as he himself said, 
‘*He that hath seen me hath seen the Father.”’ 

That there is a connection between kuowledge of 
God and actual life cannot be doubted. We may get 
at this relation by taking first the general view. Is it 
not true that the morality, the social life, the entire 
civilization, of any age or country is determined by the 
prevailing conception of God? If we could have been 
in Paris a hundred years ago long enough to pene- 
trate beneath the fair seeming of politeness till we be- 
came aware of the festering corruption of morals, the 
universality of vice, the total contempt for the safe- 
guards of society, we should have inquired into the 
causes, and should have found that the collapse of 
social virtue and personal purity was due to the decay 
of religion; that French infidelity was the cause of 
French immorality, and, indeed, of,the great upheaval 
of the French Kevolution. The people had lost the 
vision of God. We fondly trace the advantages of 
New England life, the integrity of the New England 
type of character, the strength of our institutions, back 
to the customs of the early settlers of this region. 
But when we study the character of the Puritans, we 
find that their religion, their idea of God, shaped their 
manners, morals, customs, social life, and political 
life. They had the vision of God; and the entire 
realm of their activities was lit up by that vision. 
Their hands were hard and horny with toil; there was 
no mysticism in their faith; they ate the bread of in- 
dustry; butall the while they saw God. They saw 
God, and did eat and drink. 

So with individuals ; the difference is in their habit- 
ual thought of God. Any one who sees God and is 
conscious of his presence has, in consequence, an ex- 
alted life. When God is near, the strength and calm- 
ness and sweetness of God’s presence are suffused 
through the life in its every act and relation. In the 


‘From a sermon recently published by Shaw & Swarts, Provi- 
dence, R. I, 


measure that God is a real Person, with whom in 
prayer there is actual converse, is all conduct per- 
meated with the indescribable influence that comes 
from him. As knowledge of God is correct, so that he 
becomes to the believer what he is represented to be 
in the Bible, are commonest acts touched with his 
presence. There is no fear; ordinary pursuits are fol- 
lowed quietly and naturally; but through them all 
God is suggested to those who observe. Some persons, 
by their very bearing, their way of doing the most 
trifling acts, convey the impression of having a secret 
source of strength, an interior life of which the out- 
ward is the reflection, a life hid with Christ in God. I 
glanced the other day into a book and came upon a 
description of a Christian woman, of whom it was said 
that ‘‘without one atom of affectation, she made it 
perceptible, or rather it became perceptible, that God 
was in all her thoughts. Here was some one who 
evidently came a good deai in contact with things un- 
seen, and felt concerning that difticult and tremendous 
thing, religion, not as if it were some hard thing that 
one might do, but some high thing that one might at- 
tain.” On the other hand, the person who is out of 
sorts with himself and with the world, or whose life 
does not stand for any worthy or noble end, or who is 
under some bad influences, or who is addicted to: bad 
practices, has a wrong trought of God, or has banished 
God. The vision of God has faded out, and he has no 
high, pure inspiration, not even inward peace. 

The vision of God is not a material vision. It is 
the recognition of what God is in his moral and 
spiriiual being ; of the characteristics which constitute 
the fuilness of his life. So far as we are able to see, if 
only in their reflections, the gualities which have their 
perfection in God, we see God. For example, God is 
called the God of truth. Now, a clear perception of 
truth and an unswerving loyalty to truth are, so far 
forth, the vision of God. One who says, ‘‘I wish to 
know the reality of things without any perversions or 
false colorings; 1 wish to know this outwerd world for 
just what it is—its laws, its origin, its purpose; I wish 
to know myself as I really am; I wish to know the 
moral obligations imposed by God, and to know all of 
God’s relation to me; what I seek is the truth ; I hate 
deceit and error; I will make my life conform to what 
proves to be true and rational, for I love the truth 
more than pleasure, or ease, or gain,” has a reflection 
of God shining straight into his soul; because God is 
the Supreme Reason, he is the great reality, the very 
truth itself. When we get at any golid fact with all 
its roots, if only a fact of nature, we see God; when 
we get at a solid fact of our own structure—the fact of 
dependence, with all it implies, the fact of sin, with all 
it involves—and know it in its reality and totality and 
contrasts, we are in the presence of God. Aliving plant 
brings us only to the skill of God manifested through 
the mystery of life, but it does bring us to that aspect 
of God. The truth about ourselves, as we see it both 
in the dictates and the reproaches of conscience, and 
in Our gropings after immortality, brings us to the 
holiness and the eternity of God. The supreme love 
of truth, allegiance to truth at whatever cost, is affin- 
ity with God; an aflinity which opens the eyes more 
and more to him in whom all principles, laws, require- 
ments of truth, center; back upon whom every reality 
—material, moral, spiritual—eventually rests. . 

Love of purity is the vision of God. When one 
loathes that which is vile and despises that which is 
polluting, will not lend imagination to impure 
thoughts, and shudders at the very suggestion of cor- 
rupt acts, so far forth be has sight of God, for he is in 
sympathy with God. God feels towards all vileness 
and coarseness of life or language as every pure soul 
feels. One who really hates all that is low, groveling, 
stained with lust, knows God’s thouehts in this re- 
spect as truly as he will know them when he reaches 
heaven. 

Love is the very foundation of the divine nature, 
and to love devotedly is to see God. Love for another, 
when it is unalloyed with selfishness, when it seeks 
the good of the person loved, and is not appalled by 
the sacrifices involved, knows the very heart of God. 
Then a mother who loves her child has the vision of 
God? Certainly, to a degree. Through our mutual 
loves we understand the love of God. The love of 
parents to their children is used to illustrate God’s 
love for us. Love may go out in only one or two 
directions, while the main tendency of life is selfish ; 
but if the love which goes out to one person becomes 
the ruling motive in all relations, there is as complete 
vision of God as can be gained in this world. Every 
one that loveth is born of God and knoweth God, for 
God is love. To love a little is to know God a little ; 
to love much is to know God much; to love in many 
relations, to have love as the ruling motive, is to know 
God deeply and largely. e 

The fact is that every one does have some vision of 
God—enough to open the door to wider vision. The 
very thought of God, perceived by every mind, is a 
dim vision of him ; the feeling of dependence, the re- 
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quirements of conscience, the sense of guilt, the 
thought of another world, are visions of God; every 
glimpse of beauty and order and harmony in the 
world are reflections of the divine, typal beauty. The 
little knowledge has a little effect on life, if only 
restraining. it is the thought of God which holds 
almost every One back from being worse than he is. 


To this little, when acted on, more is added ; obedience 


tu the convictions one has increases his receptiveness, 
and so the vision widens and the life sweetens at the 
same time. The heart as it is purified becomes better 
capable of seeing God. As God is more clearly seen 
the heart becomes more pure. : 

I would not make this mystical. I am trying, in- 
deed, to make it plain. Cuhrist, we say, brings God to 
us and brings us to God, and that is all one wiih creat- 
ing in us love of that which God loves and hatred of 
that which he hates. It is showing God in his quali- 
ties, which are holy, pure, and loving, showing them 
as they are exhibited in Christ, and thus winning us 
over to God, that we may love him and obey him, and 
so know him more and more. Nearness to God is not 
physical juxtaposition. Sceing God is not the picture 
of a visible object painted on the retina. Nearness to 
God is likeness to God; seeing God is beholding his 
spotless purity, his even justice, his undismayed love, 
beholding them with adoration because we are striving 
to reproduce them. ‘We all with unveiled face re- 
flecting as a mirror the glory of the Lord are trans- 
formed into the same image.” The vision of God is 
not some occasional elevation of spirit; it is really 
possible in any fulluess and clearness only as the life is 
in sympathy with the moral, spiritual character of 
God. It is not a contradiction that we may see God 
and yet eat and drink, for then only is the vision of 
God constantly before the soul when, whether we eat 
or drink, or whatsoever we do, we dec all to the g.ory 
of God. 

Is there no other sense in which we are to see God 
in heaven? Will not the eye there rest upon some 
object, some visible form? Ido not know. I believe 
this, that in that other life, when we are wholly deliv- 
ered from the blindness of sin, we shall be as conscious 
of the presence of God as we are now of one another’s 
presence; that those who once worshiped in tbis 
sanctuary and now worship in the heavenly sanctuary 
are as conscious of God’s presence as they were when 
here of the presence of the person sitting next them in 
the same pew. But I am not strenuous to maintain 


that this knowledge will be gained by the eye of 


sense. The spiritual perceptions will be so much 
more acute than the physical senses are now that we 
may know God only in a spiritual way, which perhaps 
may be a more direct mode of knowing than 
through physical] sensations. It does seem as if Chris‘ 


would bé among his redeemed in some form corre- 


sponding to that which his friends saw as he ascended, 
‘* tHe shall s0 come in like manner as ye have seen 
him go into heaven ;” but itis of little consequence 
about that. To see Christ so is not of necessity to 
know him well. Bclievers now know Christ better 
than the twelve knew him when he was with them. 
The disciples knew him better after he had gone away 
and was out of sight than when the eye could behold 
him. But we shall know him as he is. God shall 
tabernacle with men and be with them and be their 
God. In the city of God, the Lamb is the light there- 
of. We shall walk in that light, whether the eye rests 
on the luminary or not. When Jesus had spoken of 
the Father’s house and the many mansions, he at once 
substituted for the Father’s house the Father, imply- 
ing that we are not to find God in heaven, but to find 
heaven in God; not to wait, till we are there in his 
house to get our vision of him, but to begin our heaven 
here by coming to the Father in penitence for our sins 
and in obedience to his holy will. 


GIDEON’S ARMY. 


By Lyman ABBOTT. 

** here is no restraint to the Lord to save by many or by few." — 

1 Sam. xiv., 6. | 
T was in an era of great national degradation and 
distress that the character of Gideon was formed. 
The nation seemed, indeed, to be upon the very eve of 
extinction. The Israelites, having lest faith in God 
and the manly courage founded upon it, offered but 
feeble resistance to the increasing forays of the Bedouin 
Arabs, from whose incursions they had never been 
wholly free. At length Arabians, Amalekites, and 
Midiadites made common cause against those whom 
they regarded as common prey, if not as a common 
foe, and, crossing the valley of the Jordan, planted 
their encampments along the hillsides of Manasseh 
and Ephraim. Each year the fattening herds and 
ripening grain invited their incursions. They swept 
through the whole land like a host of locusts or a fierce, 
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consuming fire. The frightened Israelites, not daring 
to resist—indeed, quite unable in their own strength to 
do so—fled to the mountain fastnesses, and witnessed 
in despair the despoiling of their homes. For seven 
years this operation had been repeated, till the land 
was far worse than famine-stricken. To the desperate 
people no choice seemed left but death from starvation 
in the mountains or death from the Bedouin swords 
upon the plains. And still the warnings of Moses and 
Joshua were never brought to mind; still the worship 
of Baal and Ashtaroth supplanted that of Jehovah. 
There is not space here to narrate—-nor is the narration 
necessary to the lesson of to-day—how Gideon was 
called to be his nation’s deliverer, how reluctant he 
was to assume the commission‘ which God laid upon 
him, how, by his commingled ‘courage and piety, in 
his audacious attack on Baal and the popular religion 
of his age, he aroused at first the wrath and then the 
enthusiasm of his nation. An army of thirty thousand 
men gather et his call. The Midianites, hearing 
this note of war, concentrate their forces ; one hundred 
and twenty thousand they encamp on the hills that 
overlook the plain of Esdraelon. Gideon’s forces are 
too few for Gideon; but they are too many for the Lord. 
The laws of Moses not only provided Israel with no 
standing army, they prescribed explicitly that the 
army should be composed of volunteers. On the eve 
of every campaign the officers were required to issue 
this proclamation to the people: ‘‘ What man is there 
that is fearful and faint-hearted? Let him go and re- 
turn unto his house, lest his brethren’s heart faint as 
well as his heart.” Gideon is reminded of this law. He 
issues the required proclamation. The Israclites are 
encamped on the slope of Mount Gilboa. The valley of 
Jezree] lies between them and the heathen host. The 
sight of their foe in battle array is sufficient to 
dampen the military ardor of many of Gideon’s raw re- 
cruits. A third of his little army avail themselves of 
the permission to retire. Still too many remain. 
Near their camp a spring, welling up, sends forth a 
copious stream to add to the fertility of the adjoining 
plain. Ever since the hour of this encampment it has 
been known as the Spring of Trembling. The soldiers 
are brought by divine command to this spring tu 
drink. Some kneel down at the water’s edge and 
drink from the running brook. Some dip the water 
up in their hand. The latter God selects for the cam- 
paign. There are but three hundred of them. The 
rest return to their tents to await tLe result. Gideon 
divides his little troop into three companies, the usual 
division of the Hebrew army. He gives to each a 
trumpet. He furnishes each with a peculiar torch, 
which burns with a dull, smoldering light that blazes 
up in a sudden illumination when waved through tLe 
air. To conceal it more effectually, he orders the 
burning end to be covered with an earthen pot. This 
torch of Gideon is still carried as a dark-lantern by the 
night police of Cairo. The preparations occupy prob- 
ably the succeeding day. In the silence and the dark- 


ness of the night they steal across the valley of Jezreel : 


and environ the sleeping camp. As Gideon gives the 
appointed signal the earthen jars are broken and cast 
upon the ground ; the torches, waving thruugh the air, 
illumine the hillsides with a lurid light; the three 
hundred trumpets sound simultaneously the charge ; 
the war cry, ‘‘ The sword of the Lord and of Gideon,” 
echoes among the hills. The startled Midianites 
spring from their tents, and, thrown into inextricable 


confusion, in the delirium of excitement turn their. 


swords upon each other, and Israel witnesses the 
slaughter of her foes without sharing in it. But so 
thoroughly does Gideon follow it up, and such a lesson 
does he teach these untamable sons of the desert, 
that for nearly half a century Israel suffers no new in- 
cursions at their hands. 

“Thus was Midian subdned before the children of Israel, so that 
they lifted up their heads no more; and the country was in quietness 
forty years in the days of Gideon.” 

The story of Gideon is a symbol as well as a history. 
God conducts all his campaigns upon analogous prin- 
ciples. The emancipation of mankind is always 
wrought out bya forlorn hope. God is not on the 
side of the strong battalions. In moral cunflicts, at 
least, numbers never count. Oaly the few have faith 
in God and courage in his cause ; and faith and courage 
alone gain battles. Elijah faces alone the four hundred 
and fifty prophets of Baal. The schools of Hillel and 
Shammai are overturned by the unlearned Galilean 
fishermen. The religion of half of Europe is revolution 
ized by the ore-digger’s son. The little ‘‘ Mayflower,” 
tossed on the tempestuous seas of the Atlantic, suftices 
to bring across seed enough to plant half a continent 
with truth. A few men and women of the commoner 
classes gather for prayer and conference in Philip 
Embury’s carpenter-shop; the aristocracy of New 
York disdain to associate with them; but the result 
of the prayers of these despised Methodists is the 
largest Protestant organization in America. Wilber- 
force in England and William Lloyd Garrison in 


America call for recruita to wage war against the 


= 


combined interests, commercial, political, and ecclesi- 
astical, of slavery and the slave-trade. Their adher- 
ents at first hardly equal in number Gideon’s band ; 
but they emancipate two continents. 

Who would not choose to have been one of God’s 
three hundred? But when he brings us to the Spring 
of Trembling, how rarely we covet the post of honor! 
How we shrink from the battle of the present even 
while we honor the heroism that courted it in the past! 
Every era has its battle. (iod’s trumpet calls to-day, 
as Gideon’s did, for recruits. Enter the ranks. Get 
your commission and your equipments from God; 
then demand the surrender of your enemies and his 
in the spirit with which Ethan Allen demanded that 
of Ticonderoga: ‘‘In the name of the great Jehovah 
and the Continental Congress.”’ 

Various attempts have been made to explain the 
priaciple upon which God selected Gideon’s troop of 
three hundred. Josephus tells us that they were-the 
cowards of the camp. Apparently be thinks thus to 
increase the wonder of the miracle. S'anley suggests 
directly the opposite explanation. ‘‘ The next step was 
to remove the rash. At the brink of the spring, those 
who rushed headlong down to quench their thirst, 
throwing themselves on the ground or plunging them- 
selves into the water, were rejected; those who took 
up the water in their hands, ani lapped it with self- 
restraint, were chosen.” The Bible, however, does 
not suggest any interpretation of the singular test 
which God employed. He never acts without reason; 
but he very often refuses to give one. He chooses his 
own instruments for his work. He gives no account 
of the principle upon which he proceeds in their selec- 
tion. The battle of life is not a guerrilla warfare. It 
is a divinely ordered campaign. God selects his 
soldiers as he will. His tests of character are certainly 
widely different from our own, often quite incompre- 
hensible to us. He makes sad havoc of scholastic and 
theological measurings. A keen observer of life told 
me that he had watched for the future of twelve suc- 
ceeding valedictorians of a certain New England col- 
lege. Of only two did he ever hear anything there- 
after; one of those was a sailor. Mr. Moody, the 
famous lay preacher of Chicago, applied for admission 
to a New England church when a young man, but was 
kept waiting for a year because he did not know 
enough of the doctrines. In less than a year after his 
admission he had commenced, in his adopted city, a 
work for Christ whore far-reaching influence is not 
surpassed by any pastor in the place... The God who 


passed by the seven maniy sons of Jesse, and chose for | 


royal honors the ruddy-faced boy brought in haste 
from the sheep-fold, puzzles us as much as he did 
David’s father by his singular method of selection. 
He sets aside America’s trained statesmen, and com- 
missions the rail-splitter to be her emancipator. He 
leaves Erasmus in his scholarship, and calls the singer- 
boy of Mansfield to liberate Europe. He selects not 
from the bishops, and deans, and canons of England’s 
favored church, but from her corps of unhonored and 
imperfectly educated school ushers, the Spurgeon 
whose voice reaches most effectually the masses. 
What was once said by a famous divine of a celebrated 
revival preacher may be said of nearly all the men 
that God honors: ‘‘I do not doubt that God blesses 
his work, but I cannot see why.” And his schooling 
of his servants is as singular as his selection. The 
most effectual temperance lecturer of Eaogland or 
America was picked from the gutter. The great re- 
former of the church was educated a monk. The eman- 
cipator of America was born in a slave State. Paul sat 
at the feetof Gamaliel. Moses was brought up in Egypt. 

There is but one principle of choice apparent in these 
cases; namely, that ‘‘God hath chosen the foolish 
things of the world to confpund the wise; and God 
hath chosen the weak thingsof the world to confound 
the things which are mighty; and base things of the 
world, and things which are not, to bring to naught 
things that are.” Of this prirciple history contains 
many sublime illustrations ; none so sublime as that 
which the Master himself affords. Does your cause 
seem feeble, your comrades few, your arms inadequate, 
the foe invincible, the campaign hopeless of success? 
Consider him whose life so sublimely illustrates his 
own aphorism: The last shal! be first, and the first last. 
The Crucified is become Conqueror. The very instru- 
ment of his death is become the sympol of religion. 
He that was without form or comeliness has reclothed a 
mourning world in beauty. The despised cake of bar- 
ley has overturned the tents of Midian. The world 
itself is redeemed by the forlorn hope of Israel. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD: 
GIDEON’S ARMY. JupGes vit., 1-8. 
By Emity Hontineron MILLER. 
N the very worst times, when almost all the people 
of Israel worshiped idols, there were still some 
who served the Lord. One of these men was Gidecn. 
He waa a young man, the youngest of big father’s 
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family, and they were quite poor people. His father 
worshiped Baal, and so did his brothers ; but Gideon 
loved the true God, and one day when he was busy 
about his work the Lord scnt an angel to carry a mes- 
sage to him. Gideon was threshing wheat, but he had 
to do it very secretly, for fear the Midianites would 
come and take it away. So he threshed it in a kind of 
cellar under the wine-press. The angel told him that 
the Lord had not forgotten his people, and that he 
was going to deliver them once more from their ene- 
mies and see if they would not obey him. Gideon 
was the man whom the Lord had chosen to lead his 
people, and, though he was only a young man, be was 
not afraid when he knew the Lord had commanded him. 

So he called the people together, and led them out 
{o fight against their enemies. There were about 
thirty-two thousand of the Israelites encamped on the 
side of a mountain, and there below them in the val- 
ley was the great host of the Midianites. The Israel- 
ites did not say they were afraid, but God knew that a 
great many of them did not really trust him and be- 
lieve that he would overthrow their enemies for them. 
Their sheep, and cattle, and everything that they had, 
had been stolen by the Midianites, and everything 
destroyed in their fields, so that the people thought 
they might as well be killed in battle as to stay at 
home and starve. But when they came where they 
could see their crue] enemies, their hearts failed them, 
and so the Lord told Gideon to send all that were 
afraid back to their homes. Twenty-two thousand 
went back, and only ten thousand stayed. Were 
these ail brave, good men, who were willing to 
follow the Lord anywhere? Perhaps Gideon thought 
80, but the Lord said, ‘‘ No; some of themare trusting 
in their own strength, and when I overthrow the 
Midianites they wil! not give me the glory; they will 
take all the glory themselves. [ want to teach my 
people that it is their God who delivers them.” So he 
told Gideon to try them again, in a very curious way. 
They were very thirsty, and he told Gideon to bring 
them down to the little stream, and see how they 
drank. Those that were really in earnest, and ex- 
pected to fight, just stooped and dipped up a little 
water in one hand as they passed, without laying 
aside their weapons. But the careless ones threw 
themselves down on the ground and drank long and 
deep, forgetting that they were about the Lord’s busi- 
ness. These careless ones were all sent home also, 
and then Gideon was left with a little band of only 
three hundred men. But they were just the kind of 
men whom God chooses to do his work: men who 
wait for God to direct them ; men who will obey every 
command; men who are not afraid so long as God is 
with them. And you know it was not Gideon or his 
army who were to conquer the Midianites. The Lord 
was going to deliver Israel, and he could do it if he 
chose by just one man, as he had done before in 
Egypt. When the soldiers made an attack in the night, 
the leader of each company would have a trumpet to 
blow for a signal to his men, and a torch-bearer beside 
him to show the way. 

When the rest of the army went back, Gideon took 
the trumpets and the torches from the leaders and 
gave them to his three hundred men, 80 every man 
was aleader. But in order to hide the torches from 
the enemy until the right time, they were covered by 
earthen jars or pitchers. Then in the night Gideon 
arranged his men all around the host of the enemy. 
There they stood at midnight, each man by himself, 
alone and silent on the mountain-side. They could see 
the lights in the camp below them, and hear the voices 
of the sentinels as they marched away to their tents 
and the new guards came to take their places. Then 
all at once Gideon gave the signal, and the three hun- 
dred men sounded their trumpets and broke the 
pitchers, letting the torches shine out, and each man 
shouted, ‘‘ The sword of the Lord and of Gideon.” 

. They did not run toattack the enemy, but every man 
stood still where he had been placed, and just blew 
his trumpet. The great host below them heard the 
shout, and saw the torches, and they thought each 
torch-bearer had a company of soldiers behind him, 
and that they were hemmed in bya mighty army. 
Their soldiers were from many different nations, and 
spoke many languages, and in the coufusion they all 


fell to fighting each other, and as they fought they 
fled, and slew one another all the way to the river 
Jordan. So the Lord once more delivered his people 
from their enemies, and showed them how safe they 
might be if they would only obey him. Some men 
might have felt very proud at having done such a 
very brave deed, but Gideon knew the victory was 
God's victory. He had only listened and obeyed. 
And when the people said they would have him 
for their king, and his son after him, he said: ‘I 
will not rule over you, neither sha)l my son rule 
over you: the Lord shall rule over you.” Then, if the 
people had only remembered the covenant they made 
in the: days of Joshua, and said from their hearts, 
‘*The Lord shali rule over us, and his voice will we 
obey,” they might have been spared many sorrowful 
years. But the people were always making promises 
and always forgetting them. 


The Home. 


RAiNY DAYS IN THE COUNTRY. 


By Horr LEpyarp. 


iz OW many mothers remember, as they pack their 

trunks, that in the country as well as in the 
city— 

** Into each life some rain muat fall, 
Some days must be dark and dreary,”’ 

and will certainly be ‘‘cross days” and ‘‘ naughty 
days” if you do not lay up in store for them? I have 
a friend who is one of the wisest women I ever met in 
the management of her children, and, happening torun 
in fora word of cheer before she went tothe country, I 
found she was packing a big card-board box. 

‘‘ This is our rainy-day box,” she said, laughingly, 
and bade me examine, for she knows what a keen 
scent I have for ‘‘an article ;” and there I found the 
text for this talk. 

There were slates—one for each child—a box of slate- 
pencils, a drawing-book apiece for the two older 
children, lead-pencils, rubber—two or three pieces— 
blank-books, three or four games, a backgammon 
board and checkers, chess men, crochet and worsted 
needles, and a quantity of wools. Even the little tot 
was not forgotten as to work, for there were several 
perforated cards to outline with worsteds, and that 
simple little affair that has taken the place of a cork 
and four pins. Besides al] these, which filled the box, 
there were a pile of old children’s papers and maga- 
zines. 

‘The children save these during the winter and take 
them up to the farm-house, where they look them over 
and leave them for the country children,” explained my 
friend. ‘‘I do not allow them access to this box or 
the papers except on rainy days or in case of accidents. 
Raymond would read half the time and get no good of 
the country living if I allowed him to rummage among 
the papers, and Lizzy would be fussing over her fancy- 
work instead of picking berries, climbing trees, or 
paddling bar: foot in the water. 

Just picture to yourself a rainy day in that farm- 
house. There are other boarders, and therefore other 
children. Two or three unhappy little wretches hang 
about their mothers. 

** Why don’t roe amuse yourself?” says one mother, 
impatiently. ‘‘Oh, what a nuisance children are on 
rainy days!” 

Another, vexed at her child’s quarrelsome mood, is 
about to lock him up, when Lizzy calls out from her 
mother’s room : 

** Wouldn’t Percy come in and play with our Willie? 
Ob, Hattie! if your mother’ll let you I')l show youa 
lovely new stitch ; we’ve got our rainy-day box out ;” 
and the naughty children go in, and are soon as good 
and merry as if the sun shone and the picnic had not 
had to be postponed, 

But even if you have not provided for a rainy day, 
you can help the children through it by a little self- 
denial. Did you ever try ‘telling pictures?” My 
children like it, and are really instructed as well as 
amused. You imagine a picture, each in turn; either 
something that has really happened to yourself, or is 
recorded in history, or something purely imaginary. 
Here is one of Dick’s pictures—aged seven : 

**T see a great big man—biggest man I ever did see. 
Then there’s a whole lot of soldiers behind him and a 
whole lot more ’way in front, but they’re running away 
from him ; only one little fellow stands up and tells him 
to come right on—he ain’t afraid. So the big fellow 


comes—awful mad, though, to fight such a little fellow 


—and—whack !—he’s dead! Who’s that?” : 

To be sure, we’re not sure, and hesitate, Dick fairly 
swelling with pride, till at last Robbie can’t hold i am, 
and says, ‘‘Goliath !” and takes his turn. 

Then, thinking of eomething that ‘‘ rhymes with” 
is a very pleasing game, and quite little children can 
play it. 

**T’ve thought of something that rhymes with ‘fox,’” 
you say. 

**Is ita thing you keep things in ?” asks Dick. 

“It is not ‘box,’” you answer. You see Dick must 
not say, ‘‘Is it ‘box’ ?” but describe the thing he thinks 
you mean. 

Avother way of playing this game is for half to go 
out of the room and the others to think of a word that 
rhymes with—‘‘ box,” we will say. The outsiders are 
told this, and, after consultation, come in, and, join- 
ing hands, imitate the motion of rocking. 

“It is not. ‘rocks,’” you cry out; and out they go, 
to soon reappear and ‘nock vigorously. Crestfallen, 
you acknowledge that they have guessed your word, 
and go out to try your luck. 

Another good amusement for a rainy day is to paste 
up pictures in the barn—if the farmer does not object. 
A barn is such a grand scrap-book! ButI don’t know 
but for my part I lke best to gooutinthe rain! It 
does not hurt healthy children, and they see nature in 


such a different mood! Then home, to be rubbed 
down, rubbing the chest and feet with alcchol], and 
if they don’t sleep that night _ must have been 
eating green apples! 


MRS. KITTRIDGE’S NURSE. 


A BUMMER ROMANCE.—IN TWO PARILB. 
By Marian Breck. 
II. 


ISS ELLERY’S first fortnight at Shelter Island 
was made up of idyllic days. 

“Oh, Flossy, darling, isn’t it glorious!” she would 
exclaim, looking from the brow of a-cliff, or strolling 
up and down the shore. And Flossy, clapping her 
chubby hands, would lisp, with baby enthusiasm, 
‘Eth, glo’wus !” 

The picture that spread out before her from morning 
till night was a continual feast to her beauty-loving 
soul. It made her think of a painting she had seen 
years ago of the cliffs of Dover: the great yellow sand- 
bluffs shining in the sun, with the bright waves break- 
ing at their feet; and at all hours the blue expanse of 
waters was dotted with white sails and broken with 
gleaming oars. It was like a new world to her after 
her long imprisonment in the sckool-room; and her 
duties, so far from being irksome, were a daily recrea- 
tion. Even the arrival next door of the Le Roys with 
nurse and baby did not seriously disturb her; there 
was room for all on the great green island, and Flossy 
and she could find any number of places to pitch their 
umbrella where Bridget McGuire and the Le Roy baby 
would never think of intruding. 

But Mrs. Le Roy seemed bent on bringing the two 
nurses together. 

‘*Would you mind, Mrs. Kittridge,” she said, the 
day after taking possession of the cottage, ‘‘letting my 
nurse and baby keep somewhere near yours? Bridget 
is so careless that really I am never easy a moment 
when she is out of my sight.” 

‘You must ask Miss Ellery,” was the answer; ‘‘she 
chooses her own camping-ground for herself and 
Flossy, and she may not care to have it invaded.” 

**Oh, I am sure Bridget will not annoy her in the 
least,” urged Mrs. Le Roy, ‘’and I shal! feel so re- 
lieved.” 

** Bridget and the baby will always be welcome,” 
said Margaret; ‘‘but I want the gir] to understand that 
she is not to invite any of her acquaintances to join 
us.” 

**Shure! an’ what nade would I have o’ the crame 


of ’em, with a young leddy nurrse like Miss Ellery for — 


company ?” answered Bridget when Miss Ellery’s pro- 
viso was impressed upon her. 
‘*Thank you, Bridget,” said the ‘ 


| nurrse,” looking over the girl’s head at Mrs. Kittridge 


with a gleam of merriment in her eyes 
it a bargain.” 

But, in spite of this compact, Bridget hankered for 
her kind, and frequently when the other nurses went 
by she would make some pretext to stroll after them. 
Usually on these occasions she would take the baby 
with her; and séveral times it happened that when 
Margaret, growing uneasy at her lengthened absence, 
went in search of her, she found the carriage standing 
unguarded, while the poor baby lay blinking his eyes 
in the sun. Once she came upon the scene just as the 
vehicle was starting on an independent journey down 
a steep hill-side path, with Bridget seated on the grass 
some thirty yards away, chatting unconcernedly with 
two or three of her new acquaintances. 

“*f shall certainly have to report you to Mrs. Le Roy, 
Bridget, if you do not take better care of the baby,” 
she said, when, at some peril to herself, she had suc- 
ceeded in rescuing the carriage and its occupant. 

‘‘Shure, an’ [ll not so much as step out o’ your 
sight if ye’ll not be after spakin’ to the mistress,” said 
Bridget, penitently. 

And Margaret, accepting the promise, held her to it 
rigidly, trying as it was to have her always at her 
elbow. 

‘*Poor thing! she is human, and wants her own 


; ** we'll consider 


people for company,” she said to herself; and some- 


times, from sheer pity, when she saw Bridget looking 
gloomily after the other girls, she would beguile her 
into cheerfulness with a story or a song. 

Strangers seeing the little group on the beach not 
infrequently mistook Margaret for a young mother out 
with her nurse and babies for an airing ; and now and 
then some fatherly old gentleman taking a leisurely 
stro)}l would touch his hat, with a courteous ‘‘ Good- 
morning, madam,” as he stopped to pat Flossy’s yel- 
low curls, and pass on leaving her smiling at his 
blunder. 

One day, to her mingled joy and dismay, Tom came 
striding down to the shore, ruthlessly demolishing 
sand pyramids and pebble dykes in his haste to reach 
her. 

She had given him no hint of her new oec upation, 
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and, glad as she was to see him, she felt a nervous 
dread of having to reveal her secret; but she wasted no 
time in dallying with other subjects. 

‘It’s doing me a world of good, Tom,” she said, in 
conclusion. ‘‘I feel five years younger than I felt when 
lcame. And, in addition to baving my board paid, I 
am earning good wages.” 

‘* Well, I don’t like it,” blurted Tom, who, while she 
was speaking, had been savagely grinding his heel in 
the sand. ‘‘I know what you are doing it for, and I 
won't have it. I'd rather never go to college than to 
have you earning money as a nurse. Who ever heard 
of an Eddery doing anything like that for a living! It’s 
a disgrace to the name.” 

‘It is no more of a disgrace than teaching school,” 
said Margaret, hotly. ‘‘It is simply training one child 
instead of thirty; and, Tom, they treat me exactly as 
if I were one of the family. They never snub me in 
any way.” 

‘*They’d better not,” said Tom, with darkening 
brow. 

‘Sh-sh, Tom! Here comes Mrs. Kittridge.” 

Tom had more than once met Mrs. Kittridge at his 
aunt’s table, and hitherto he had thoroughly liked her, 
but to-day her cordial greeting met only a stiff bow in 
resp use. ‘The Jady read his mood. 

‘* Your sister is doing us a great kindness, Mr. El- 
lery,” she said, putting her arm about Margaret; ‘I 
don’t know how we can ever repay her.” And when 
she had chatted a moment or two sbe proposed an 
early lunch, saying ti.at they wanted to drive to North 
Haven in the afternoon to give Margaret an opportunity 
to do some sketching. ‘‘And you must go with us, Mr. 
Ellery,” she added. 

‘* Now you can see for yourself, Tom, tbat I am not 
having avery hard time,” said Margaret, when Mrs. 
Kittridge, with a pod and a smile, had walked 
away. 

‘Oh, 1 dare say it’s easy enough,” Tom admitted, 
his boyish wrath somewhat appeased by Mrs. Kit- 
tridge’s graceful hospitality, and, though he could ‘not 
rid himself of the feeling that Margaret had stepped 
out of her sphere, when at the end of his leave of 
absence he went back to town he had so far re- 
lented as to give his consent to her finishing her en- 
gagement. 

‘*] really envy Mrs. Kittridge,” said Mrs, Le Roy, a 
day or two after Tom’s departure; ‘‘she has such a 
treasure of a nurse.” 

This remark was addressed to Mr. Philip Le Roy, 
who had that morning presented himself, valise in 
hand, with the evident intention of making a prolonged 
stay. 

‘*So the experiment is a success ?” said Philip, with 
interest. 

‘* It is a success for Mrs. Kittridge,” answered Mrs. 
Le Roy; ‘* and she doesn’t pay her a penny more than 
I pay Bridget. What is wanted, Bridget?” she asked, 
Bridget entering at the moment with an open letter 
in her hand. 

‘Och! an’ it’s me mither, mum; an’ me cousin 
Katy Malone—her that was Katy McQuinn—says if I'd 
be after seein’ ber this side uv’ pargatory I'll not let the 
grass grow under me fate; so, axin’ your lave, mum, I 
think I’}1 go up on the afternoon boat.” 

‘‘ But how long are you to be gone, Bridget? and 
what am | to do without you ?” asked Mrs. Le Roy, in 
dismay. 

‘Shure! an’ the Lord only knows, mum!” said 
Bridget, lifting & corner of her apron to her eyes. ‘‘ If 
me mither should die, there’d be the wake an’ the 
mournin’, mum; but I’d be after comin’ back as soon 
as iver the buryin’ was done.” 

‘‘ There’s no help for it, I suppose,” said Mrs. Le 
Roy, having dismissed Bridget with reluctant consent; 
‘* but it is too provoking, for Rob is beginning to teeth, 
and he will fret from morning ti!l night if he has to be 
shut indoors.” 

‘‘ But why shut him indoors?” asked Philip. ‘‘ It 
strikes me that a little of the outer air would be good 
for you as well as for him.” 

Mrs. Le Roy threw up her hands at ‘this innocent 


“proposition. 


‘* Why, the neighbors would think we had become 
bankrupt if they saw me doing duty as R»ob’s nurse! 
and, really, Phil, I am not equal to it.” Pnilip looked 
at her reflectively. 

‘¢ That reminds me,” he said ; ‘‘ this morning on the 
way from the boat | met a family party, the mother in 
advance, with a fat, blear-eyed poodle in her arms, 
while behind her came the nurse, carrying a puny-look- 
ing baby in her arms.” 

‘¢ Well, I am sure that was proper enough,” said 
Mrs. Le Roy. ‘‘ I’ve been trying for a year to have 
Herbert get mea poodle. They are all the fashion, 
and, if you want to be anybody you must keep up 
with the fashions, whatever they may be.” —- 

‘‘ Come, Rob, let’s take a walk,” said Philip, putting 
out his arms to the baby, who, seated on the floor, was 
ruefully trying his gums on 8 rubber rattle. ‘‘ Get 


his hat, Irene, and J’ll take him out—that is, if he will 
let me.” 

‘Oh, he’s not in the least afraid of you,” said Mrs. 
Le Roy, catching up the boy and beginning to arrange 
his dress ; 
you'll be likely to meet that Miss E lery—it would be 
80 embarrassing for both of you ; and there’s plenty of 
room in other directions.” 

‘*Ob, we'll manage that; won’t we, Rob?” 
Piilip, putting out bis arms again to the baby. 

* Sood do walky walk wiv uncle, so he sood, bess 
his heart!” cooed Mrs. Le Roy, giving the child a kiss 
at the end of every clause. 

* You women are queer combinations!” muttered 
Le Roy, walking off with Rob on his shoulder. 

Miss Eljiery, seated that morning on the shady side 
of a big rock, with Flossy at her feet, industriously en- 
gaged in burying her, Spbhinx-like, in the sand, was 
wondering what had became of Bridget and hercharge, 
when she was startled by the falling of a long, dark 
shadow between her and the sunlight. 

‘* Man tumin’!” lixped Flossy, dropping her shovel 

and taking refuge in the Sphinx’s arms. The man re- 
spectfully lifted his hat. 
- “* Pardon me for intruding, but, knowing that Mrs. 
Le Roy’s nurse is in the habit of seeking your protec- 
tion, I have ventured to follow her example, as I am 
acting as her substitute to-day,” he said, seating bim- 
self on a stone and letting Rob slide to the ground. 

‘“My protection extends only to the babies,” said 
Margaret, stooping from the nest of sand that Flossy 
had built about her, to soothe Rob, whose lip had be- 
gun to quiver on finding himseif s0 unceremoniously 
dethroned ; *‘ and unless you take better care of this 
one I shall have to report you.” 

‘*Tnen I should lose my situation, and that would 
grieve me, for Bridget is to be gone a week or more, 
and I have undertaken to supply her place,” he said, 
putting out his hands to F.ossy, who had sidled up to 
him, and seating her on his knee. Margaret smiled, 
and soon the two nurses were deep in conversation, 
while the two babies, already well acquainted with 
each other, tumbled about in the warm, dry sand at 
their feet. 


said 


‘*T never knew that Philip was so fond of children,” 
said Mrs. Le Roy the next morning, leaning in neigh- 
borly fashion over the garden fence to chat with Mrs. 
Kittridge, who was busy among her flowers; ‘‘ he has 
carried off Rob again to-day, and seems really to enjoy 
having him with Fim.” 

‘Miss Ellery says be makes an admirable nurse,” 
responded Mrs. Kittridge, with mild malice. Mrs. 
Le Roy bit her lip and walked into the house.. 

‘ That’s just what I was afraid of,” she said to her- 
self. ‘* However, Bridget will be-back in a few days, 
and then things will go on as before.” 

But Bridget was gone a fortnight, and in the mean- 
time, while the babies played in the sand and prattled 
and cooed to each other, the two nurses discoursed 
philosophy and metaphysics, and occasionally drifted 
into poetry. 

*T don’t like it,” said Mrs. Le Roy to her husband 
on Saturday night, as she rehearsed the events of the 
week. ‘‘ Of course I feel safer about Rob, having him 
with Maryaret—men know so little about babies—but 
it isn’t safe for Phil.” 

‘‘Phil’s safe enough,” said Herbert, with a laugh ; 
‘*safer than I wish he were. Miss Ellery is a mighty 


fine girl.” 


‘* But a nurse-girl, Herbert! Think how it would 
sound for a man in Philip’s position !” 

‘* Better a nurse-girl like Miss Herbert than a fash- 
iénable doll,” said the incorrigible Herbert. 

Mrs. Le Roy, feeling that it would be a waste of 
words to cuntinue the discussion, adroitly changed 
the subject; but it was with open arms that a day or 
two later she welcomed her friend, Miss Lutie Sher- 
man. 

‘*Now, Philip, I shall depend on you to make it 
pleasant for Lutie,” she said, with diplomatic sweet- 
ness. ‘‘She is fond of walking, and you must show 
her all the pretty views.” 

‘*But perhaps she is not fond of children,” sug- 
gested Philip. 

“Oh, never mind Rob. He must content himself 
with me until bridget comes back.” 

But the moment Rob saw indications that he was to 
be left at home he set up a wail. 

**Oh, let him go, Irene. He is very little trouble,” 
said his uncle, secretly delighted. 

Miss Lutie looked annoyed. She was not fond of 
children, and when she walked with a gentleman she 
liked his undivided attention. But Rob won the day, 
and was marched off on his uncle’s shoulder. 

‘‘Ah! this is fine,” said Miss Sherman, stopping 
presently on the brow of a bluff overlooking the bay. 

‘‘ Yes, indeed!” answered Le Roy, with enthusiasm ; 
but of all the view spread out before him he took in 
only a slender girlish figure on the shore below. At 


‘* but, for pity’s sake, Phil, don’t go where | 


that moment Flossy caught sight of Rob, and greeted 
him with a merry shout. Margaret, too, lifted her 
face, but she started with a gesture of alarm, and 
waved her hand as if warning them to retreat, for, 
looking up, she saw, with a thrill of terror, that under 
the edge of the cliff where they stood the soil had 
been washed away, leaving nothing but here and there 
a knot of dry roots to support the overhanging turf. 
But the warning came too late, for Miss Sherman, at 
the instant, stepping forward for a nearer view, felt 
the earth yielding under her feet, and, with a wild but 
ineffectual clutch at Le Roy’s arm, she went over the 
ledge. Happily, however, her fal! was unobstructed, 
and, sliding down the sandy slope, she reached the level 
ground uninjured beyond being sornewhat shaken in 
nerves and toilet. 

But Le Roy was less fortunate, foi in his efforts to 
Save the young woman he was thrown headlong a 
little to her right, and, with the boy in his arms, 
lodged in a gnarled cedar growing but a few feet from 
the summit. Had he been aione it would have been 
an easy matter to extricate himself, but he dared not 
loosen for an instant his hold on the screaming and 
struggling child. It was a query, too, in his own mind, 
how long the cedar could sustain their weight, and he 
remembered with a shudder that just below them at 
the foot of the bill lay several huge bowlders, their 
existence being impressed upon his memory by the 
fact that Miss E'lery and he had occasionally seated 
themselves there to chat, while Fliossy aod Rob fol- 
lowed the occupation of we!l diggers. 
tree would be almost certain to dash them against 
these rocks, and Rob’s struggles did not tend to lessen 
the danger. 

Margaret took in the situation at a glance, and, call- 
ing to the stranger to look after Fiossy, she started up 
the hill. As she climbed, with the sand shifting be- 
neath her impatient feet at every step, she recollected 
having seen a hammock hanging between two trees on 
the brow of the cliff, with a rope to swing it attached 
to a tree still nearer the edge, and her plan was in- 
stantly formed. To come close enough on the lower 
side of the cedar to afford the necessary help was out 
of :the question; the imperiled ones could not be 
reached except from the upper side; and, having 


gained the summit she. speedily took down the ham- — 


mock, and, fastening one end to’the rope, she swung 
the other out to Le Roy. ‘To ber joy, it lodged in the 
cedar, within easy reach of bis hand, and, waiting only 
for him to get firm hold of it, she began the descent. 
Le Roy watched her breathlessly as, clinging to the 
rope, she let herself down. 

‘* Now drop Rob into the hammock,” she said, when 
at last she stood beneath the cedar. Ile made haste 
to obey; and as soon as she had the boy safe in her 
arms he let himself down beside her. 

‘*That was a brave thing fur a woman to do,” said 
Miss Sherman, when, a little later, they joined her at 
the foot of the bill. 
carried Rob home very tenderly, and recounted the 
adventure to Mrs. Le Roy in a way that left her in no 
uncertainty as to her obligations to Miss Ellery. 

‘*] don’t see bow she ever thougit of it,” said the 
little woman, half smothering Rob with kisses. But 
her gratitude to the boy’s rescuer did not alter for 
her the fact that she was Mrs. Kittridge’s nurse. 

The next day Bridget came home, rejoicing in a new 
hat and feather, and reporting her mother out of 
danger. 

‘‘Now Philip can give his undivided attention to 
Lutie,” said Mrs. Le Roy, with a secret sense of 
relief. But Rob bad grown so fond of his new nurse 


The fall of the 


Philip said nothing, but he . 


that he could seldom be persuaded to go out with — 


Bridget unless Philip went, too. And Philip, for 
reasons Of his Own, was very willing to humor bim. 

‘*These are the days of romacce,” said Margaret 
softly to herself, with the unworded wish that summer 
might never end. But another phase of nursery life 
was in store for her: within a fortnight after Bridget’s 
return both babies were smitten with scarlet fever. 
How they could have taken it was at first a mystery, 
but one evening Bridget was overheard telling the 
cook that up at her sister’s house, where she had stayed 
during her visit to the city, three of the children were 
down with the fever. : 

‘Oh, Bridget, why didn’t you tell me?” moaned 
Mrs. Le Roy, wringing her hands over her baby. 

‘* Faith, mum, I niver belaved that I’d be after bring- 
in’ it,” said Bridget ; 
come back if I tould ye.” 

‘* No, indeed, I would rather have paid you a year’s 
wages to stay away,” answered Mrs. Le Roy, feeling 
that the girl deserved nothing better than to be dis- 


missed at once. But the mischief was already done, 


and it was an inconvenient time to look for a new 
nurse. It was little help, however, that Bridget could 
give her in the sick room, and for the next three 
weeks, whenever Margaret could be spared from 
Flossy’s bedside, Mrs. Le Roy entreated that she might 
come to Rob. 


‘‘an’ I knowed ye’d not let me. 
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“The doctor says that good nursing is his only hope 
for him, and Miss Ellery seems to know just what 
needs to be done,” she urged. So, day after day, Mar- 


garet went back and forth, comforting the mothers,- 


ministering to the little sufferers with wise and loving 
care; and by the time the danger was past, her vaca- 
tion was nearly at an end. 

‘Is there no inducement I can offer, Margaret dear, 
that will suffice to keep you with me ?” asked Mrs. Kit- 
tridge, dreading tke thought of losing her. 

“Tt would not be hard, dear Mrs. Kittridge, for you 
to persuade me to stay,” said Margaret, ‘‘had I not 
engaged to take my school another year. But I am 
confident that I could easily find you some one to take 
my place could I insure her the same treatment that 1 
have received at your hands. It is the fear of being 
treated as common servants that makes American 
girls shun such positions.” 

‘‘Send me one like yourself, dear, and I shall be 
only too happy to treat her as a friend and equa! until 
you can return to us,” said Mrs. Kittridge, putting her 
arm about her; ‘‘and that, I hope, will be next sum- 
mer. Do give me your promise, dear, that you will 
come back to us then.” 

‘‘Next summer, dear Mrs. Kittridge,”’ said Margaret 
softly, her cheeks growing suddenly rosy—‘‘ for next 
summer I have another engagement.” | 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERIENCES. 


(The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, 
suggestions, and experiences for this column.) 

Iam making acollection of butterflies, and T want proper boxes 
to mount them in for preservation. Can you tell me if they are to be 
bought ready-made; or of any place where I can get them made? 
They should be of wood, with cork bottoms, and tops of giass or 
wood, Mrs. M. M. 


The boxes can be purch at such places as keep natu- 
ralists’ outfits ; or th sep made toorder. They are often 
made double; that is“fwo bokes, each of which is filled with 
insects, shut into one another. The cork is usually purchased 
separately, by the sheet, and fitted to the boxes. The great 
thing to be secured is an almost air-tight fit, because of the 
small pests which will enter the boxes and destroy their 
beautiful contents. Boxes are often made with a glass cover, 
and when filled are sealed to exclude destructive visitors. <A 
joiner has made some boxes for us of black walnut, about 


‘ten inches square and four deep, with a close-fitting cover, 


which have answered our purpose fairly well. They cost from 
forty to fifty cents each. 


Have often heard Mra. Stowe showed great selfishness, after 
making a fortune by sale of ** Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” by not bringing 


down the price, #0 the poorer Class could obtain it. If moral writers 
did as she does, knowledge would not be easily obtained. Two dollars 
is the price, I believe; p'ease oblige by telling if this is so, J. 


There is no more reason why Mrs. Stowe, because she pos- 
sessed the genius of romaace, should give ten thousand or 
twenty thousand dollars to educate the poor than why any 
cone else shou'd do so. It was rigaot that a fair price should 
be charged for *‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin ;” and when the money 
came to Mrs. Stowe, it was hers to use in such Christian 
ways as her own conscience might dictate. Ordinarily the 
author does not determine the price at which a book shall be 
sold; we have no reason to suppose that Mrs. Stowe did so; 
but if she did, there was nothing wrong in it unless an exor- 
bitant price was charged, and that is not pretended. 


I met an Irish girl trying to carry a very large valise. I turned 
back and helped her, though it was a heavy- load for both of us. 
When some distance from the horse-car which she wished to take, it 
started. Two men were standing not far off, and another man was 
sitting in a wagon. The men who stood were kind enongh to 
whistle for the car, and it stopped. They might have carried the 
valise, or, etil] better, the other man might have taken it with his 
horse and wagon; but none of them came. She carried it alone the 
last few steps, moving siowly along. Men stood on the platform of 
the car, but they did not goto help her. Why were these things so ? 

BLANDINA. 


Because those bystanders and others like them have not 
heard of the exhortation, or have not learned to act on it, 
‘As we have therefore opportunity let us do good unto all 
men,” or that other, ‘‘ Bear ye ove another's deneran ” The 
law of Christ is thus unfulfilled. 


How should a turkey-red table-cloth, of linen and cotton, be 
washed so as to do no harm to:its color? 

Does the ** Frank Siddails Soap’? contain any ingredients that 
will] injure the clothes ? 

Truly, C. W. M. 

A good turkey-red table-cloth ought to bear the washing 
that any colored gooda will. No colored clothes should be ex- 
posed to the direct rays of the sun in drying, and of course the 
soap used should have no excess of alkali. We have acloth 
which has been in constant wear twelve years, has shared 
the fate of the other family wash at the hands of divers 
washerwomen, not to be dignified with the title laundresses, 
and, although not so bright as when new, it is still a red 
cloth. 

We have tried Frank Siddalls’s Soap, and believe it is a 
good soap. It is highly recommended by persons in whom 
we have confidence. 


A correspondent writes that he has found ‘' Colin Clout's 
Calendar Record of a Summer” and ‘* Nature Studies” two 
ooks exactly what is needed for intelligent, inquiring people, 
old and young, who want to know about common, every-day 


material objects, and who haven't ‘‘time to study up such 
matters,” and he thinks there will be many readers of the 
Union who will thank us for calling attention to anything so 
instructive and interesting for vacation reading. 


Can you give me the name of the author, and also of the poem, in 
which occurs the following: ** * Nobody asked you, sir,’ she said.” 
(I think it is an English poem.) Have I the quotation correct? By 
so doing you will oblige 

Really! We did not Know the ‘' poem” in question had 
any author; we thought it had, like Topsy, ‘‘ growed.” 


‘Our Young Folks. 


TOMMY’S LESSON. 


By Gene H. UNDERWOOD. 


AISY was a beautiful, great black-and-white cat, 

and Jumbo was her pretty, playful black-and- 
white kitten—so little that he could go through the 
very smallest hole in the fence; and that was why 
funny brother Dick named him ‘‘ Jumbo,” after the big 
elephant. 

He was such a pretty little fellow, and so full 
of fun! Whenever he found his mother asleep in the 
sun he would climb up on her soft furry back and'play 
with her ears and tail until she waked up and boxed 


| his own little ears, as if to warn him not to bea 


saucy kitten. But he was saucy for all that, and ran 
off with grandma’s ball of yarn, and tore Aunt Sally’s 
best lace veil, besides tormenting his own mother every 
hour of the day. 

An old apple-tree stood inthe back yard, and Jumbo 
—or ‘‘Jummy,” as he was generally called—spent a 
great deal of his time in clambering up intoits boughs 
and then immediately falling down head first on the 
hard ground beneath! Then Daisy would run to him, 
lick his little face, and talk to him in that soft cat- 
language that can be very motherly at times. And I 
am sure she must have said to him: ‘‘Get up, Jumbo! 
Be a brave kitten, and don’t cry!” because he always 
did get up, and he never cried. 

Both Daisy and Jumbo were the property of Tommy 
Derwent, who lived with his papa and Aunt Sally in an 
old-fashioned red farm-house ’way up among the bills 
of New Hampshire. His dear mamma had died when 
Tommy was a little baby, but Aunt Sally had at once 
done all she could to fill her place to the little boy, and 
he loved her dearly. 

Tommy had no brothers or sisters near his own age, 
so he had to play most of the time by himself, or with 
Rover, the big Newfoundland, and Daisy and Jumbo, 
who were his greatest friends and allies. Indeed, all 
four were constant playmates, and old Rover often 
stopped on his journey across the barnyard to give 
the small kitten a patronizing touch with his big red 
tongue. 

Away down in what Tommy’s father spoke of as the 
‘*South Meadow Lot” was a little brook, soshallow and 
sO warm as it rippled over the stones that he could 
wade in it all the morning looking for ‘‘ tadpoles,” and 
not catch cold at all. Here Tommy spent many happy 
hours, and here he spent one particular afternoon that 
I am going to tell you about. 

It all began with the dinner. Aunt Sally had what 
Tommy called a ‘lovely strawb’ry short-cake” for 
dessert ; but somehow she was very disagreeable, and 
wouldn’t give her dear little boy but one piece. This 
put him in a very bad humor, and he resolved to go 
away and spend all the afternoon in the South Lot, 
‘*°N’ see if Aunt Sally dowt be sorry she’s so cross 
to her little boy when she can’t find him for ever, ’n’ 
ever, ’n’ ever so long!” 

Filled with this great idea, Tommy called Rover and 
Daisy, who were always delighted to go anywhere 
with their little master, and, taking Jumbo, who 
couldn’t always be trusted to run after, in his arms, the 
procession started. 

The little brook ran cool and clear; the old elm-tree 
hung its branches so low that they dipped their faces 
in the water; the crickets sang softly and sleepily, as 
they always do on hot July afternoons. Everything 
was just as usual in the South Lot, and yet Tommy 
couldn’t have a good time. What was the matter? 
Could it possibly be that Tommy himself was cross? 
He didn’t think 80, at any rate, but only said to him- 
self again: 

‘* Yes, sir! Guess she’ll wish she’d given me ’nother 
piece o’ her old pie!” And then he proceeded to look 
about for something todo. But there wasn’t anything 
to do; it didn’t seem half as nice as usual. 

Daisy lay down in the sunniest, hottest place, and 
went sound asleep. Rovér found a cool bit of shadow 
under the elm-tree and followed her example, only 
waking up now and then to devour a few impertinent 
flies who were taking a promenade on his nose. 

Only Jumbo and Tommy were awake. Jummy 
found plenty of occupation in chasing the little yellow 
butterflies and the tiny shadows that danced and 
played with him in the sunshine, But Tommy could 


find nothing to do. Generally he built little dams of 
sticks and mud, and so made waterfalls in the brook ; 
or he and his beloved Jumbo played hide-and-seek in 
the tall grass by the fence, while Daisy and Rover slept. 
But this afternoon he cared nothing about any of these 
things; even tadpoles had lost their charm. 

**Ugly things!” said Tommy. ‘‘Got too much tails 
on’em! ’Sides, Aunt Sally says by and by they’ll be 
fwogs, and who cares for fwogs wiv colds in their 


fwoats! Dick says they’ve all got colds in their 


fwoats, and I guess he knows—so! Oh, dee me! dee 
me! what shall Ido? Guess I'd like to do somefing to 
make Aunt Sally wish she’d——-let me see!” 

And here Tommy stopped with a deeply thoughtful 
sigh, while his eyes wandered all around the South 
Lot, in eeateh, I am afraid, of sometbing munenty to 
do. 

Suddenly he sprang up and ran with all his speed, 
and with pretty Jumbo close at his heels, until he 
came to the stone-surrounded mouth of an old well, 
away off in a far corner of the lot. It had been dug 
long ago when this was used for pasture-land, and even 
now the clear, sweet water in it was found very useful 
at times. 

When Tommy first wanted to go and play in the 
**Souf Lot,” papa objected on account of this old 
well; but Aunt Sally had said, ‘‘No, John, you need 
not be afraid. I have great faith in Tommy, and if he 
tells me that he will not go near that well I am very 
certain he can be trusted.” 

‘¢ Well,” answered papa, hesitatingly; ‘‘and then, 
anyway, tbe cover is so heavy that I don’t think the 
child could possibly lift it.” 

So Tommy, through all the long, bright summer 
days, had come and gone at his own sweet will, and 
until to-day had never once thought of breaking his 
promise to dear Aunt Sally. But to-day—‘t Well, she 
might ’a’ given me ’nother piece of her old short-cake 
then—mean thing!” said Tommy, as his busy little 
hands worked at the old well-cover. A push, a pull, 
a jerk, and the whole thing slipped off suddenly, and 
far more easily than papa had supposed possible, while 
Tommy stood on the edge peering down—oh! a long 
way down— into the still, dark water. 


** Guess could catch a fish in here if I had a line and | 


a hook, and some worms, sir! Never mind—le’s see 
if I could reach down to the water.” 

Here Tommy lay flat down on his face, and reached 
his chubby arms as far over the stone well-mouth as he 
could. Qh, if Aunt Sally had seen him then! Or 
papa! 

‘* Don’t fink I can quite reach ; but me and my hat 
put together could, jest as easy as nuffin at all. Here, 
Jummy! Jummy! Jummy! Come on and we’!] play 
Danyell in the lions’ den. You be Danyell, Jummy, 
and I’ll be—I’ll be—oh, I can’t be ve lions ’cause they 
was in ve den, and you see I isn’t. Never mind. Play 
Joseph instead—Joseph and the ten wicked brethering 
what Aunt Sally told you and me ’bout last Sunday. 
You can be Joseph, Jummy, and I'll be ve ten wicked 
brethering. You'll have to go in ve pit, you know, but 
get you out again, Jummy, don’t you be afraid— nota 
bit.” Then, as poor little Jumbo struggled and mewed, 
Tommy added, ‘Oh, Jummy, I’se afraid you’re a little 
coward! Aunt Sally says it’s mean to be a coward, 
and you know Joseph didn’t act that way when they 
put him in ve pit—least he didn’t scratch, and claw, 
and—there ! you old fing! Now you're in, and I’ve 
a big mind to leave you there—scratch my face all 
up 


Alas, poor J umbo ! Poor little Joseph”! With the 


last words Tommy forcibly snatched him from his 
shoulder where he had clung so fiercely at the last, and 
threw him into the well. 

‘Oh, Jummy! My! how he swims! That’s right— 
that’s right! I fink that’s jest the way Joseph did in 
ve pit. Goit, Jummy! My—what you a-chokin’ for? 
Ob, wait! wait! Jummy—dee Jummy, don’t you go 
drownin’ yourself! I'll get you out! Tommy’s here, 
Jummy!” And the now frightened little master plunged 
his short arms down again and again after his poor 
playmate. | 

But the arms were too short and too fat to be of sny 
use, and then Tommy tried his hat, sobbing down into 
the well, ‘‘ Jumbo, keep up, my dee Jummy! Oh, I 
didn’t mean to do it, Jummy! I do love you bester ’n 
all the world, and you'll forgive me, won’t you, Jum- 
my?” Over and over again the little straw hat swept 
the water, but, with Tommy’s tears and the kitten’s 
struggles, he could not fish successfully. 

But after a little the poor victim grew quieter, and 
at last, with a mighty effort, Tommy swept him up 
into his hat, and triumphantly landed him on the soft 
meadow- grass. 

‘There! there! Jummy darlin’. Now you’re all 
right, and Tommy’s so sorry. Come home now, Jum- 
bo, and Aunt Sally shall give you a big saucer of new 
milk, sir, and she may put me right straight off to bed 
if she wants to. Ob, dear! why don’t you open your 


eyes? and what makes your mouf open that way? 
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Jummy, dee, dee Jummy, won’t you get up and come 


home with your own Tommy what loves you ?” 


A half hour later, and Aunt Sally, looking from the 
window of her pretty shaded dining-room, sees a 
strange procession coming up the hill from the South 
Meadow Lot. 

First there is Tommy, with something lying over his 


shoulder—what can that be? Closely following bim 


is Rover, whose grave face and big brown eyes seem 
thoroughly to ufderstand that something is amiss. 
Daisy walks anxiously.first on this side, then on that, 
now loitering behind, now running on before, and 
always seeming to hunt for something. 

‘‘Where is Tommy’s Jumbo?” thinks Aunt Saily, 
who is @ little near-sighted ; and then, rising histily, 
‘‘What can be the matter ?—the child is crying.” 

And go he is, sobbing bitterly, and with bis dirty little 
knuckles describing geometric figures on his face; 
while over his shoulder, in pitiful limpness, hangs a for- 
lorn little dead kitten, still dripping with water, thus 
marking the trail of the smal! funeral procession. 

‘*Why, Tommy, what does this mean? And what 
in the world is the matter with Jumbo ?” 

‘‘Oh, dee me! dee me! You can put me right to 
bed, Aunt Saliy, ’cause I’ve been drefful naughty ’n’ 
wicked; and I was so mad ’bout the old short-cake, 


and so I played Joseph in de pit with Jumbo, and, oh! 


oh! Jummy was Joseph, and he got drownded. An’ 
what made him do it? cause we was playin’ it wasn’t 
a well at all, only a pit. Oh, I do feel so dreffully bad! 
Can’t we have a funeral, Aunt Sally ?” 

So they buried poor little Jumbo, and many sorrow- 
ful and bitter tears Tommy shed over the grave of his 
merry little playmate. Aunt Sally thought the lesson 
had been a good, though hard, one. And though 
Tommy spent many and many a bright afternoon in 
the old South Meadow [ot after that, I can assure you 
that never again did he go near the stone well, and for 
many weeks he did not cease to mourn the loss of 
poor Jumbo, who came to his untimely end through 
the disobedience of the little master he loved so well. 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING- — 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces : 


AM glad that you are not forgetting that we have 

many more poor boysand girls to send out West. It 
pleases me very much to receive even the smallest con- 
tribution. If within three weeks after you send me 
any money or stamps you do not see it acknowledged, 
please write immediately to tell me. Some Ictters 
have been lost, and if we do not Know it soon we can- 
not find where the trouble is. 


: PLAINVILLE, July 29, 1583. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

1 want to be one of your nephews. My home ie in Pittsfield, but I 
now live with my grandparents in Plainville. To-day I read your 
letter to Helen L. P., asking what breed of hens were best for laying. 
We like the Leghorns best. Last week they laid us fourteen dozen 
eggs. lam five years old. I have a little siater most two years old 
in Pittatield, and a little baby brother whom | have not seen yet. I! 
asked grandma if papa and mamma Kept the windows open, so that 
little baby brother, who came from heaven in the night, could fly in; 
and she said they did. 1 was very giad to have 4 brother, and every 
night I ask God to bless him. 

Will papa and mamma read this in The Christian Union? I 
would like to surprise them. My love to you. Wie R. H. 


Thank you for answering my question about the 
hens; but how many hens did it take to lay s0 many 
eggs? Thank you also for the money you sent; and 
please te]] your grandmamma that I have sent her note 
to Mr. Abbott. I hope you will be a very good elder 
brother to the little sister and brother at home. As 
soon as you can I hope yor will write a letter with 
your own hand. 


CLINTON, lowa, July 2, 1853, 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

Will you accept another nephew? I would like tobe one. I am 
nine years old, and live on the banks of the beautiful Mississippi. I 
am a school-boy, of course, but: it is vacation now. I bave a pretty 
little pony, which I call Kitty. I ride on her ’most every day. 
Mamma has taken ‘be Christian Union for a good many years, and 
I have never noticed a letter written at this point, Good-by. 

Your nephew, RENNIE T. 


If you learned to write at your school it must be a 
good one. There are few boys of your age who can 
write so well. It would not tire my old — to read a 
much longer letter from you. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., July 27, 1883, 
Dear Aunt Patience; 

I received your beautiful card, and I thank you very much for it. 
Everybody seems to admire it very much. I live very near Brown 
University. I am staying at home this summer. Our Sunday- 
school had a picnic a few days ago at Roger Williams Park. In 
the pond we saw two turtles. We went out there about eleven 


o’clock and atayed until about six. They had to use a base-ball bat 


for a lemonade squeezer. To-day is mamma’s birthday. 
Your loving niece, HELEN H. T. 

What do you think happened to me lately? We 
were going to a picnic, and I promised to provide the 
lemonade, so I had the juice squeezed from two dozen 
lemons and put intoa nice bottle. We usually put 
the sugar into the juice and have it all prepared to 
pour into the water, This time we did not, and it was 


fortunate, for just as we were starting the bottle was 
broken, and away went all the lemon-juice down the 
front steps. It was well we did not lose the sugar too. 


KINGSTON, Ind., July 24, 1883. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

May I be one of your nieces? Iam twelve yeara old; and as my 
cousin Bessie was going to write, 1 thought I would write too. I 
am visiting out here; I live at G——. I have two sisters and two 
brothers. My youngest brother, Frank, is so aweet and cunning! 
He is about nine montha eld, My other brother's name is Clarence. 
I go to schoo! in winter, and do not have very far to go, 

Have you many flowers? 

I have a few, but they do seem to grow very well for me. At home 
we havea big yard, and we enjoy it very much. My father takes The 
Christian Union, and 1 like to read the letters very munch. I hope 
my letter is not too long, for I would like to have it printed in The 
Christian Union, as my parents do not know anything about my 
writing. Your affectionate niece, Lispsie D. 

P. 8.—Who is Trixie ? 


We have a few flowers, but I do not have much time 
to attend to them; and as flowers will not flourish 
without care, I have less than I wish of them. Your 
letter is not very long, and you will probably be sur- 
prised to see it look so small in print. Iam glad to 
receive even a long letter, if it has in it what will in- 
terest the cousins. We like to know about the differ- 
ent towns. What sort of a place do you livein? Is it 
hilly or leve!? Is there a river near? Or a lake? 
What things, if any, are made in your town; and can 
you tell us about any curious machinery? What is 
raised near you? There are, you see, many things to 
write about. 


ANN ARBOR, July 23, 1883. 
Dear Auntie: 

I thank you very much for the pretty Christmas card you sent me. 
Please excuse me for not writing before, but I was very busy in 
school. Now it is vacation, and Iam having great fanin the wheat 
fielda, when it does not rain (which it does most of the time). My 
last birthday I had a party of boys and girls. Mamma had the feast 
of eatables spread out on the lawn, but my greatest feast was my 
present from dear papa, which was a pony and phaeton, also a ead- 
die. Pony is a der little creature, and all who know her love her 
well; her nameis Polly. Every few days I go to town to bring out 
some of my little friends to apend the day and sometimes to stay al! 
night. I have read about the good work you are doing by sending the 
poor children from the city for awhile. So mamma, papa, grandma, 
and myself add our mite (which 1s one dollar), We wieh that some 
of the dear babies were with us for a time in our beautiful country 
home. I could give them a ride every morning behind little Polly. 


Give Jove to Uncle Perseverance and al! the children from al! at- 


Cherry Vale, Affectionateiy, Mauve C, 

P. S.—Mamma thinks that I had better tell the cousina abont the 
work lam doing. Mamma stamps towels and handkerchiefs and I 
outline them with embroidery cotton. I thougat that somebody 
would like to help their mamma in a similar way. 


You find that pleasures double by sharing, don’t 
you? What a pleasure it would be to me to ride with 
you behind your pony! Would your phaeton hold 
me, do you think? There is a constant reminder of 
you on my desk ; it is one of the most useful as well 
as one of the prettiest gifts I ever had, and has 
had almost daily use for nearly three years. Thank 
you for telling us about the work you do. Girls are 
very fortunate in having 80 many ways in which to 
help others and give them pleasure. The needle is a 
key which unlocks many treasures to a skillful hand. 


PROVIDENCE, July 27, 1 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

Iam a little girl that never wrote to you before. I am 2ight years 
oid. I have alitrle friend named Ethel. She has a very large yard 
and acroqnet set, We have been playing croquet. My sister and 
Ethel and I have a little honse made of atring, and Ethel is the 
mother. I have to sew a little every afternoon. I have’ another 
little friend, named Jamie, who is not two years old yet. I have 
had three little tea-parties in his yard. My little cousin Alice ex- 
pects to visit me soon. She lost a little finger in the hay cutter, and 
I think that she tries to be the best little girl that I know of. With 
love to my new aunty and cousins, Susie E. F. 


That is a sad accident to happen to a little girl. I 
hope she is brave about it. What nice times you and 
your little friends have ! 


MaTAWAN, N. J., Aug 4, 1883. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

Thank you for the Christmas card. I went to New York to have 
some pictures taken small enough to put in Aunt Louie’s locket, and 
I eend you one. I walked across Brooklyn Bridge, and the railing 
was above my head, but I could look through at the water, and 
houses, and boats. I meta potato-bug on the bridge. I had chills 
once. They were not very bad, and the doctor gave me some medi- 
cine that soon made me better ; but mamma is afraid of chilis. She 
was glad when grandmamma aaid, ** Let us take the child with us to 
Pennsylvania. That will do her good.” é; 

We went to Easton. There is a bridge across the river, with a roof 
like a house, and little round windows down each side. Every win- 
dow shows a different picture of the river. I climbed up te look at 
them all, and held up my Dollie to see too. She haga blue flannel 
suit, just like mine, only she has a lace cap and I have a broad hat. 
I rode on a canal-boat. Part of the time it was on the water, but 
sometimes it went over the green grass. 

Do you remember Mabel? She is my little sister that kissed in- 
stead of talking. She talks fast enough now. She likes to say 
everything that Ido. We call her Sister’s Echo.” Aunt Jennie 
says this letter is too long again. So I must say good-by. I mean 
to try to write my name myself. 


Your loving niece, ViRGINia C. 


Next time write the whole letter yourself; but I am 
afraid your hand will be tired if you try to tell us so 
maby interesting things. I never saw a boat going on 
the green grass. The other day Charity and I were in 
a rowboat, and all at once we stopped moving, and we 
found we had been stopped by a great stump in the 


water, think such bridge ag you describe often 


gives very pretty pictures. I remember one I used to 
pass through sometimes, and I] always stopped as you 
did to look through the windows. I think the people 
who built the East River Bridge scarcely intended it 
for such passengers as the potato-bug. Thank you 
for your picture. It looks older than I expected. 


Farm, beprorp, N. H., Ang. 1, 1883. 
My Dear Aunt Patience : 

Wheu you sent for the names of al) the cousins last winter, you 
wrote that you should expect a shower of postal-cards ; now | think 
yon ought to have a shower of thanks. My sister and I are very 
much pleased with the beautiful cards you sent ns, and thank you 
very much, Please excuse my not writing before, aa I wae sick 
almost all winter, and in March papa rented our house fora yea’. 
We boarded in New York City until the first of June, when we went 
to Catskill for a month, and now we are on a farm five miles from 
the village. They keep twelve cows, and carry milk to Manchester 
every day. There is a very wild place about one-half a mile from 
the house, and the gentleman who owns the farm has bnilt a toll- 
road down to it, and a great many people*wame to visit the place. 
The largest rocks there look like a pulpit When it ia time for 
schools to commence we are going back to New York City, and hope 
I shall keep as well as lam now. I shail be tweive the thirtieth of 
October. Yours, GroRGE W. C, 


I should like very much to see that curious place. 
Get all the good you can from your summer, and be 
careful when you go back to school not to waste your 
strength. 


BEPFoORD, August 1, 1883. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I am having a very nice time at my cousin Ethel’s. She ia only 
three weeks younger than I am, and has no brothers or sisters. 
Sbe has three little kitties, and her father keeps seven horses. 
Three other children board here I have not been in schoo! since 
last March, and cannot write very well. I am eight years old. 

With the love of Bessig 

Can’t I have Ethel for a niece too?, I think you 
write very well. Piease thank your mamma for her 


note. 


Please make all money-orders and checks payable 
to The Christian Union. 


CHARITY'S REPORT. 


Previously ‘ ‘ $612 72 
For Shirly Mears . 5 00 
Sadie T. Roe ° ‘ 10 
Fanny Scudder ‘ ‘ 10 
Geretian and Sister Clover 1 00 
Affectionately, AUNT PATIENOR. 


PUZZLES. 


SUBTRACTION AND ADDITION. 


(Or, taking the last ayllable from the first word and adding it to 
the next, as: 1. A learned mao. 2. A violent stream. 3. An ac- 
count of renta. Solution: 1. Doctor. 2. Yorrent. 3. Rental.) 

1. Bravery. 2. Severetrial. 3. A trader. 4. A parasitic fungus, 
5. A past participle. 6. Compassionate. 7. A monk who professes 
extreme poverty. 8. ‘To go orcometosee. 9. A pronoun. 10. Re- 
garding one’s own good alone. Eva LYNN. 

ENIGMA, 


My first is in Naples, 
My second in maples ; 
My third in cities and towns; 
My fourth is in ices, 
My fifth is in spices ; 2 
My sixth is in kings and in crowns ; 
For my seventh in Venice seek ; 
My eighth comes twice in every week. 
My whole is one of the « hristian graces, 
Which is needful in al! places. 

NAMES OF PULTS. 


To brandish, and an ancient warlike weapon. 

A useful animal, and a Latin preposition. 

Not high, and a measure. 

Piace, and tne head of the creation. 

A Latin word signifying ** equal,” and a girl's name. 

A conjunction and « weight. Cc. W. K. 
MAGIC SQUARE, 


Take a series of numbers in a regular progression from one to 
forty-nine, and so arrange them in parallel! and equal rows, in the 
form of a square, that each row, taken vertically, horizontally, or 
diagonally, shall give the same sum. 

RIDDLE. 
In the earth, and air, and sea, 
Nature finds a piace for me. 


Six feet, two feet, none at all, 
Have the folks within my wail ; 


And they swim, and run, and fly ; 
Bat no power to move have lL. 


Wuile my tenants go and come, 
1 lie always still and dumb. 


Little children, do you know 
Who _— are that come and go ? 
BoB AND Dororay. 
DIAMOND, 
A letter; color; a genus of molusks; a fish; the moon’s age at 
the end of a year ; skill , a letter. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JULY 2h. ? 

Military Enigma. — Washington, Five Forks, Grant, Philip H. 
Sheridan, Prince Eugene, Von Steuben, Hamilton, Henry of Navarre, 
Howard, Sidney, Diomedes, Wolfe, ** The Ironsides, *’ Thomas, Milt:- 
ades, Tell, Lodi, Hofer, Hector, Gates, Camden, Scott, ran, hiding, 
test. 

**Great Generals have arisen‘in all ages of the world, and, perhaps, 
most of them in despotism and darkness. In times of violence and 
convulsion they rise, by the force of the whirlwind, high exough ta 
ride in it and direct the storm.’’ . 

Riddle.—Bar (tavern, law, sand-bar, fence bar), 

Charade.—T wo men. 

Answers received from 8, I, H, 
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SCIENCE AND ART. 


THE ART MAGAZINES FOR AUGUST. 

‘A Painter of Prettiness” is a title calculated to 
give a rather frivolous and wrong impression when 
applied in the ‘‘Magazine of Art” (New York: Cas- 
sell, Petter, Galpin & Co.) to so worthy an artist as 
Mr. George A. Storey, A.R.A. Exception can be 
taken, however, to the title alone, fur the article itself 
is as satisfactory an epitome of the life and works of 
Storey as one could look for within the limits of a 
magazine article, the portrait and illustrations adding 
largely to the interest of the text. Under the title 
‘‘ Electric Lighting for Picture. Galleries,” Mr. Gordon 
Wigan discusses the relative merits of gas and the 
electric light as an illuminator for picture-galleries, 
expressing his own Preference for the incandescent 
light, and also his belief that in a very few years a 
semi-incandescent light will have been generally 
adopted as the light for picture-galleries. It is inter- 
esting in this connection to know that the Interpatioual 
Art Exhibition opened in Munich, in July, is illuminated 
by the electric light—a precedent likely to be followed 
since it has been established in such authoritative 
quarters. . What with this new light and the recent 
experiments in electrical photography as to the instan- 
taneous movements of animals in ‘motion, there bids 
fair, at no distant date, to be some breeze of discus- 
sion, if not of revolution, in the art world. 

In August, 1877, there was first thrown open to the 
public at Antwerp the Musce Plantin, since which 
date the arrangement of cvliections bas been going on, 
and not until recently completed. It now forms one 
of the chief treasures of Belgium; and io an article 
entitled the ‘‘ Plantin-Moretus Museum,” Mr. W. M. 
Conway describes this unique collection—a parallel to 
which can be found in no other European city—‘‘a 
house which is the monument of the industry of a 
single family, whose members were engaged through- 
out three centuries in the printing of books and en- 
gravings,” and in which one may follow the progress 
of the art of printing and book-making ‘‘ from the days 
of its painful infancy to those of its tyrannous age.” 
Austin Dobson writes appreciatively of authentic por- 
traits of Henry Frelding, in connection with a criti- 
cism—an admirable one—of Miss Margaret Thomas’s 
bust of the ‘‘ Father of the English Novel,” lately un- 
veiled in the Shire Hall of Taunton. These are the 
leading articles of this number, which also contains its 
usual comments on current art; the fourth of the 
papers on ‘‘Greek Myths in Greek Art ;” ‘‘ The Tomb 
of Gaston de Fox,” and ‘‘ Wright of Derby ;” ‘‘ The 
Artists at Wimbledon Camp,” and ‘‘A Forgotten Sat- 
irist.” The American Art Notes are as full and com- 
prehensive as we have learned to expect from former 
numbers. 

In view of the approaching visit to America of Mr. 
Henry Irving—the E iwin Booth of England—the pro- 
duction of his portrait as a frontispiece in the ‘* Art 
Magazine” is a timely event. Tne illustration pre- 
sents Mr. Irving as Hamlet, and is taken from the 
statue by Mr. E. Onslow Ford, in the Royal Academy 
of 1885. 

Tne two chief features of the August ‘‘ Portfolio ” 
(New York: J. B. Bouton) are the beautiful Durham 
Cathedral, engraved by Saddler after the painting by 
Dawson, and the etching of the new Hotel de Ville at 
Paris, to accompany the seventh of the editor’s papers 
on that famous city. Says Mr. Hamerton: ‘‘ Just at 
this present time (May, 1883) the Parisian Hotel de 
Ville seems the most perfectly beautiful of modern 
edifices, not only on acceunt of the grace and interest 
of its design, but also because the materials are so irre- 
proachable in their freshness and purity. It would 
be bold to assert such a thing positively, but it is very 
likely to be the simple truth that this building, just at 
present, is the fairest palace ever erected in the 
world,” and then continues to give his reasons for such 
an assertion, instituting comparisons with the two 
other great Parisian palaces, the Louvre and the Tui- 
leries, the latter, of course, before the Commune. The 
etching of this magnificent building emphatically 
affirms Mr. Hamerton’s praise of it. 

A most interesting article is that on Mr. George 
Tinworth, an artist-workman to whom fame and suc- 
cess have come during a comparatively short period of 
production at the famous Lambeth Pottery of Eng- 
jand. Mr. Tinworth’s chosen medium for the expres- 
sion of his lofty conceptions is terra-cotta, in the 
manipulation of whieh he has gained eminence. 
Strangely enough, his subjects are mostly Biblical, or 
perhaps not strangely when one considers the influence 
exerted over him by a most devout mother; to that 
the author of the article, A. H. Church, asserts that ‘‘ he 
is the most creative religious sculptor of the day—the 
most vivid in conception, the most fertile in invention, 
the most individual.” A superb photogravure of his 
most ambitious work, the ‘‘ Release of Barabbas,’ 
gives the reader an adequate conception of the artist's 
work, which, in the present ixgtence, is full of dignity 


and rep se, and yet not lacking in the dramatic inter- 
est natural to the episode presented. The remaining 
articles, two of which are lengthy book reviews, are of 
interest, but do not call for special mention. 


FLOWERS AND SLEEP. 

We believe there are many people who would like to 
brighten up their sleepivug apartments with growing and 
flowering plants if it were not for a certain instinctive dread 
of the supposed evil effects of the plants at night. One 
fancies all manner of damaging results if plants are allowed 
to remain over night in a room where one sleeps, but that 
this is a popular fallacy with but little foundation in fact 
appears to have been proved experimentally in @ manner 
which the following quotation describes. According to its 
assertions timid persons neec have no fear of flowers in their 
bedrooms, and may indulge their fancies in that respect with 


impupity: 
‘* FLOWERS IN BEDROOMS. 


‘**No doub: bedrooms—in which, as a rule, very little gas is burned 
—are the apartments in which flowers thrive best. There is a very 
general impression, however, that, wholesome as flowere may be by 
day, they are by night very deleterious. Scientific men have declared 
that they give out Oxygen gas by day and carbonic-acid gaa by night. 
Now, most people know that carbonic-acid gas is poisonour, and it 
is very common to hear people talk as thongh a pot or two of gera- 
niume might be expected to choke them in their sleep with the 
noxions fumes given off. It may intereat auch persons to know that 
experiments bave been made with tbe view of determining precirely 
what is the effect of planta on the night air. Volumes of air were 
taken about the middle of the day from various parts of a conserva- 
tory containing six thousand planta, after it had been closed for 
twelve hours. Out of ten thousand parta there were fuund to be 1.39 
of carbonic acid. Now the purest of air out-of-doors contains ord!- 
narily about four parte in ten thoueand of carbonic acid. There is 
always more or lees of it in the freshest of breezes, and the difference 
between the four parts in the open air and the 1.39 in the greenhouse 
was dne chiefly, no doubi, to the action of the foliage. The air of 
the same greenhoure was similarly analyzed jast before sunrise, and 
the carbonic acid amounted then to 3.94 parts in ten thousand, or as 
near as possible to the proportion always met with in the open air. 
The action of the plants during the hours of darkness was thus 
barely sufficient to neutralize the production of oxygen during the 
daytime, aud scarcely brought up the terrible carbonic acid to the 
normal proportion in the a'mosphere. Thie, it must be remembered, 
was the effect of six thousand planta inasingle apartment. It seems 
pretty safe to assume that the mischief of a dozen or two in a bed- 
room is theoretical rather than practica), and that those who like 
flowers in their bedrooms may indulge their fancy quite safely.” — 
{London Globe. 


Books and Authors. 


JACOB ABBOTT’S WORKS.! 

We welcome, and we think the present juvenile gen- 
eration will welcome, T. Y. Crowell & Co.’s republica- 
tion of this series of juvenile classics, some of which 
have been out of print, and others of which have been 
in the market only from old and worn plates. Mr. 
Crowell bas presented them ina good dress, printed on 
good paper and well bound, and we think he has 
done wisely, on the whole, to retain the original and 
somewhat antiquated illustrations. 

The ‘‘American History,” which is one of Mr. 
Abbott’s later works, does not possess, at least in so 
strongly marked a degree, the characteristics which 
made his early juvenile writings an American classic ; 
and yet we do not know where boys and girls in their 
teens, of a thoughtful character, can find a better 
statement of the history of America from its aboriginal 
condition down through the American Revolution. 
The Rollo,” the ‘‘ Jonas,” and the Lucy” Books 
are, if not the best work of Mr. Abbott’s pen, at least 
his most characteristic work; and in this sense they 
were his most valuable work, that they were almost 
the first contributions to a school of juvenile literature 
which has since grown to such large proportions. 
Other books more exciting, more entertaining, and 
more in accordance with artistic literary standards of 
adult readers have appeared since; but few, if any, 
which to-day will better command the interested atten- 
tion of a child whose taste has not been vitiated by 
sensational literature. A great many modern juveniles 
are written with a very distinct appreciation on the 
part of the writer that an adult audience, either critical 
or admiring, is standing in the background. Many of 
them are books about children rather than for children. 
The ‘‘ Rollo,” and the *‘ Lucy,” and the ‘*‘ Jonas” Books 
are written with only the children within the writer's 
horizow, as the children were first in the writer’s heart. 
Other books, perhaps, have been written as simple, and 
many other books have been written that in mere 
phraseology were very much simpler; other books 
have been written as instructive, and many other books 
in which the instruction is made much more promi- 
nent. But we doubt if any books have ever been 
written with a sympathy more absolutely concentrated 
upon the children and with a thought more exclusively 
given to them. Some years ago the New York 
‘*Nation” called for a reprint of the ‘* Rullo Books,” 
and placed them among the best, if it did not declare 
them to be absolutely the best, of all modern juveniles. 
We are glad to see that this call has been responded to, 
and we hope that it indicates a reaction against sensa- 


' American History. The Rollo Books The Lucy Books. Jonas’s 
Stories. (New York : T. ¥. Crowell & Co.) a 


tional juveniles on the one hand and the goody-goody 
juveniles on the other. 


Christianity and Civil Society. By Samuel D. Harris, D.D., 
LL.D. (New York: Thomas Whittaker.) Bishop Har-is. 
filled the Bohlen Lectureship in 1882, and delivered six 
lectures on ‘‘ The Relation of Christianity to Civil Society,” 
in the Church of the Holy Trinity, Philadelphia. These 
lectures are presented to the publicin this volume. They are 
thoughtful and useful. The topic is an important and timely 
one. The sphere of Christianity and the proper domain of 
government or civil society are still dim and undetermined in 
many minds. The eminent lecturer has positive views, and 
presents them very clearly. He finds the effort of the Phari- 
sees and Herodians to entangle Christ by compelling an 
opinion concerning the right of tribute to Ceasar called out a 
response that is directive for all ages, since it contains the 
fundamental principle on which church and government 
severally reat. The solution of the troubling questions of 
religious and secular education, labor and capital, the stand- 
ard of public morality, the administration of justice and 
charity, will be found in the true relation of Christianity aud 
civil society, su that the author brings a commenvdable earn- 
estaess of purpose in the consideration of his theme. Logic- 
ally accounting for the existence of civil society, he finds the 
individual man the unit, and all government arising pri- 
marily from the consent of the governed. But Christianity 
began from above and rests upon a command from God, so 
that there is an essential separateness of Church and State. 
The developments of American and European history are 
made to illustrate the truth of his position. He attempts to 
show that ‘* Puritanism was not the friend but the fve of 
liberty, and that its sons and daughters passed on to freedom 
not because but in spite of their creed.’’ This part of his dis— 
cussion is interesting, though open to debate in some of ite 
estimates of men and measures. Education and charity are 
shown to be the duty of the individual, and the dangers at- 
tending their public, secular administration are pointed out. 
The evils of institutionalism are emphasized. The mainte- 
nance of external order as the function of the State and the 
establishment of truth as the object of Christianity are shown 
to be in harmony, since the latter sends ite mighty tides under- 
neath the former, checking crime and removing disurders. 
The lectures on Education and Charity are especially worthy 
the careful attention and study of every citizen; the whole 
book should be read as a valuable contribution to an all- 
important subject. 

The Gospel of the Secular Life. By the Hon. W. H. Free- 
mantle. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons.) Nine ser- 
mons preached before the University of Oxford and at 
Balliol College are contained in this volume. They are 
marked by fresh, vigorous thought, and, in barmony with 
the title, deal with practical problema. The eye of the au- 
thor is upon the better days of the future, and he prepares 
forthem. Special attention may be called to the sermon on 
Critical Thought and Practical Ministry as applicable bere 
and among our own ministry. lis tolerant spirit and sa- 
gacious counsels ought to be repeated everywhere. Schism 
would be prevented, and many valuable workers saved to 
the kingdom of the truth. The author fiads in our Lord, in 
its purest form, the combination of critical thought with 
pastoral activity. ‘‘He was not indifferent or over-mild. 
He did not accept things as they were. His energy was spent 
not on promoting a pietistic acquiescence, but in the criti- 
ciem of existing institutions. He came to revolutionize the 
world. He cast a seed amonyst mankind which he knew 
would in its growth produce enormous changes. And he 
eet about these changes with what we need not scruple to 
call a destructive vebemence. The uplifted scourge in the 
hand of the Saviour expressed a true part of bis character.” 
He adds: ‘‘1 entreat those who love Christ not to be alarmed 
by the critical, questioning spirit that is abroad, but to look 
upon it as at least a possible ally of the practical ministry of 
the goepel. Even when it is in the extreme, and when we 
cannot join with those in whom it is over-active, we may yet 
recognize in it a wholesome antidote to the opposite ex- 
tremes of exaggerated assertions, of h;pocrisy, and of un- 
reality.” Other sermons contain thought of equal value. 
**Religion without a Temple” and ‘‘The Supremacy of 
Christ’ carry a blessing to every reader. A prefatory essay 
is full of generous and sound thinking explanatory of the 
necessity of such preaching as shall result in noble life in- 
stead of dogma, and hasten the unity of believers instead of 
the simple strength of isms. The whole book is a tonic in 
its freedom and loyalty to Christ. 


Hours with the Bible. Vol V. By Cunningham Geikie, 
D.D. (New York: James Pott.) This volume continues 
the admirable series to which it belongs to Zedekiah and the 
contemporary prophets. Dr. Geikie has laid English Bible 
students and teachers under weighty obligations by this series 
of books, in which he fuifills his purpose of giving «he Old 
Testament narrative ‘‘in the light of modern discovery and 
knowledge.” His vivid style, his graphic descriptive faculty, 
his power of popular presentation, are put to the best use in 
these volumes, and he must be dull indeed whose sense of 
the reality and vitality of the Scripture history is not quick- 
ened by a study of them. Modern discovery has done much 
to invest the wonderful national record of the Old Testament 
with a fresh and deeper interest; the aecay of the old me- 
chanical notion of inspiration, and the clear recognition of 
inspired men rather than inspired books, of a God gradually 
disclosing himself to the growing spiritual nature rather 
than a God revealing himself in fixed and arbitrary methods, 
are making the Old Testament almost a new book to us. 
‘* Hours with the Bible” recovers for us the local atmosphere, 
the national temperament, the natural scenery, the rick per- 
sonality of a history that often seems distant and removed 
from human interest because of the unnataral atmosphere 
through which it bas been read. Dr. Geikie holds the divine 
elements in the story with a firm grarp, but he makes them 
peer and real to us by setting them iu their proper human 
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surroundings. This set of books ought to be in every Sun- 
day-school library and in the hands of every Sunday-school 
teacher. 

Life and Language of William Cobbett. With Cobbett’s 
English Grammar. By Kobert Waters. (New York: James 
W. Pratt.) While this volume is not without a trace of that 
Philistiniem which was so conspicuous & characteristic of its 
subject, and which happily no longer commands the respect 
it did in Cobbett’s time, it is still a very readable account of 
the life of one of Enyland’s self-made men. The Cobbett 


» style of journalism is passing away ; Cobbett’s coarse, bitter, 


and vindictive personalities would not be tolerated in anv 
reputable newspaper to-day ; his unmeasured egStism would 
subject him to laughter which even that egotism could not 
survive ; and bis extreme partisanship, not to say mendacity, 
would take away much of the weight which in his own time 
was attached to his utterances. Kut notwithstanding the 
low plane of his writings, they are characterized by @ coarse, 
rugged, bomely vigor, w» biting, raspy humor, a superlative 
common sense about common things, and a perfeet tranus- 
lucence which put them at the head of what may be called 
strong writing; and if any one can learn anything by 
‘‘roading for atyle,"’ Cobbett is a model for study in these 
particulars. No young man can read the story of Cobbett’s 
early struggles and triumphs without being inspired with 
the thought that work was the most important factor in his 
success. The Grammar is Cobbett himself: dogmatic, 
prejudiced, polemical), aud clear as @ spring. With the 
editor’s notes, it is perhaps the most readable part of the 
book. 

A Century of Roundels. By Algernen Charles Swinburne. 
(New York: R. Worthington.) A roundel is a form of 
verse based on the old French rondel, and consists of three 
three-line stanzas, with two rhymes, and a refrain following 
the third and ninth Jines. <A fine example and a beautiful 
description of the roundel Mr. Swinburne gives his readers 
in the following : 

‘* A roundel is wrought asaring ora starbright sphere, 

With craft of delight and with canning of sound unsonoght, 
That the heart of the hearer may smile if to pleasure his ear 
A roundel is wrought. 


‘* Ita jewel of music is carven of all or of aught— 
Love, laughter, o- mourning—remembrance of rapture or fear— 
That fancy may fashion to hang in the ear of thought. 


* Asa bird's quick song runs round, and the hearta in us hear 
Pauee answer to pauee, and again the same strain caught, 
So moves the device whence, round as a pear! or tear, 

A roundel ia wrought.”’ 

It will be readily seen that only a master of versification 
couhl express himself freely through a form of verse so 
cramped and artificial. It is good evidence of the poet’s 
genius that this volume does not weary one in the reading. 
It is fuli of beautiful verse; verse strong in imag native 
quality, marvelously musical in expression, and elevated in 
sentiment. 
master of the art. Itis not without Mr. Swipburne’s faults 
of prolixity, lavishnees of epithet, and occasional poverty of 
thought; but in chastity of fancy, moderation of tone, and 
self-control under the poetic impulse it marks a decided ad- 
vance on much of the poet’s earlier work. 

Studies of Creation and Life. By the Rev. F. Godet, DD. 
(Boston : Congregational Publishing Society.) ‘There can- 
not fail to be a demand for American editions of Dr. Godet’s 
essays. 
tite for more. Tbe author’s strength of mind, his abundant 
furnishments, his originality and spiritual perceptions make 
his writings acceptable to all, and give them «# positive 
charm for Christian readers. Essays on the Six Days of 
Creation, The History of Life and Angels, are presented 
here. He holds that a revelation was made to Moses of the 
creation, and that it is in substantial and amazing barmony 
with the deductions of science. Examining first the Mosaic 
record, then the results of scientific research and study, he 
compares the two in a helpful and impressive way. He ac- 
cepts the theory of man as a body, soul, and spirit, and 
shows the harmony of the view with the progress of life in 
the world. His discussion of angels is natural, scriptural, 
and full of interest. No one can read this little volume 
without profit. We commend it especially to those who are 
troubled at the asserted conflict between Genesis and geol- 
ogy. Let other essays be issued; they will receive a warm 
welcome. His thoughts, as an exegete, are prized by all 
who know him. 2 

Poems of History by the most Famous Poets of ail Ages. 
Chosen and Annotated by Henry A. Ford. (Detroit: M. W. 
Elsworth & Co.) This considerable volume adds another to 
the rapidiy growing list of anthologies. Its four hundred 
and fifty-two pages contain a selection of poems relating to 
‘‘the most notable nations, eras, events, and characters of 


' the past, from the time of Adam to the year 1883.” It will 


be seen at a glance that this is a field sufficiently large to 
include an immense body of verse, much of it good and much 
of it mediocre. An examination of the list of authors who 


have contributed to the volume shows that the compiler’s 


taste has been catholic to the last degree; he bas collected 
not only the best historical poetry, but he has included 4 
great deal that belongs in this volume more on account of 
subject than of treatment. Such a collection is probably 
more satisfactc ry to readers at large than one which erred on 
the side of exclusiveness; but the fastidious reader will find 
a large amount of chaff in the wheat, which he may well feel 
should have been winnowed more carefully. The volume is 
ambitiously printed and bound; but it would have gained by 
omitting the illustrations. 

Respiratory Control for Vocal Purposes. By John How- 
ard. (Albany, N. Y.: Edgar 83. Werner.) This is one of 
the publications of the ‘* Voice Press,” whose issues are de- 
voted to this specialty. This little book, however, presents a 
new theory, so different from the standard physiological view 


It could only have come from the hand of a- 


This tentative volume will surely whet the appe- 


ing it. The author, a vocal teacher of long experience, makes 
astrong and skillful argument, worthy of careful attention 
from ail public speakers and singers. His theory discards 
the abdominal and costal breathing usually commended, and 
advocates instead * clavicular breathing,” or an inhalation 
which raises the chesi or collar-bones. He would ciemiss the 
diapbragm from avy active function in inhalation, and 
would develop its conscious voluntary action as an impor- 
tant agent in giving forth the breath. The little treatise 
avoids technical terms, and seeks to present its subject by 
familiar illustrations. Thus at least a clear statement is given 
cof the views advocated. It will do good by calling at- 
tention to the need of training and strengthening the vocal 
action, on some sysetem. Astothe system, physiologists must 
decide. 

Plymouth Pulpit; a Weekly Publication of Sermons 
Preached by Henry Ward Beecher. (New York: Fords, 
Howard & Hulbert.) The first volume of the new series 
closed with the iesue of Aprml4. Each volume contains the 
(ususlly) morning sermons of the half year in Plymouth 
Church. The reporting is accurate, and the publication is 
under Mr. Beecher’s authorization. The form is convenient, 
and the type and paper are good. With each sermon the 
prine.pal prayer is given. The resumption, last October, of 
this interrupted publication was a delight to multitudes, and 
will be widely profitable. This is not the place to enter on a 
discussion of this greatest of living preachers, who, w - 


ever criticisms may be advanced ‘against some of his specu 


lative positions, holds the ear and holds the beart of a vast 
public in both hemispheres, to whom he declares the ex- 
haustless love of God in Christ Jesus. The new series, com- 
pared with the old, shows no diminution in fervor and 
power ; and though some modifications in philosophy may be 
traced, they give clear utterance to the same loving and 
vital Christian faith. 

Sermons by the Rev. FE. A. Washburn, D.D. (New York: 
E. P. Dattou & Co.) Itis @ joy to the multitude of friends 
of Dr. Washburn to possess this volume of his sermons. 
There is no startling intellectual ability disclosed in them, 
nor avy special flame of evangelistic warmth ; but they move 
along # high level, and indicate a mind and heart in sympa- 
thy with men etrugglivg with the duties and problems of 
eayer life. Eight lessons from the Hebrew Prophets for our 
time discuss the questions of serious moment in the life of 
the city, the State, the nation. With the mature thought 
and strovg conviction of a prophet, indeed, these lessons are 
taught. Other selections show a wide range of thinking and 
teaching, a faithful application of the best truths of Chris- 
tianity, and a péraistent effort to help men to the true and 
noble life. The last sermon preached, on Jobn the Baptist 
aud the Church, is included in the volume; also a tender 
-memorial discourse on Dr. Muhlenberg. To his own people 
this volume will have special value, while many others will 
turn to it with gladness that such preaching was heard in 
Calvary Church, with sorrow that his voice is stilled. 

Sketching from Nature. By Tristram J. Ellis. (London: 
Macwiilan & Co.) This is a very artistic little book in 
its make-up, ard @ very practical and worthy treat- 
ment of its subject in the different mediums of black 
and white, oil, and water colors. It is intended as a 
hand-book for students and amateurs, and justifies its 
nume both literally and figuratively, being at the same 
time small and portable enough to carry in one’s pocket 
with a sketch-book, and yet containing about ail the practi- 
cal und useful advice that a student could receive on certain 
topics, short of a regular flesh-and-blood instruction. (f 
great aid to the text, and admirable as sketches for the 
study of readers, are the numerous illustrations scattered 
throughout the book. Chapter V., on Materials and Appa- 
ratus, including Pigments, will be of service to beginners, 
who will also derive much benefit and help from a carefal 
reading of the rest of this admirable little work. 


A Book About Roses. By 8. Reynolds Hole. (New York: 
William 8. Gottsberger.) We should judge this little book 
to appeal more strongly to the amateur rose-fancier who 
also may have time for literature than to the professional 
florist, whose rules, if he adopts any but his own, he must 
have tersely and w.thout any superfluous embellishments. 
For the author, in addition to his evident and copious 
knowledge of rose-culture, we perceive, to our own delecta— 
tion, possesses a bright and vivacious style of writing, which 
he employs to weave together a great deal of pleasant anec- 
dote and incideut along with his practical advice and sug- 
gestions for rose-culture. The book is one of a new edition, 
and contains an ‘‘intfoduction,’’ acknowledged with pride and 
pleasure by the author, to thirty new and beautiful roses 
which have been evolved since the earlier edition of his 
entertaining little work. 

Poems. By John Albee. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons.) This slender volume of verse will find many who 
will appreciate the elevation of its sentiment, the purity of 
its tone, the refinement and tenderness of ita spirit; it is 
the utterauce of a mau of rare delicacy and sweetness of 
nature—a rivulet from the heart of a true life. The experi- 
ence which is disclosed in Mr. Albee’s poetry is purely per- 
sonal, and therefore circumscribed in interest and variety ; 
he is content to sing his own song, and let the great worid 
find voices for the psalms of its larger and more afiluent life. 
Mr. Albee belongs to the New England school of poets ; 
men, all of them, of high purpose, stainless character, sweet 
and aspiring spirit, aad yet lacking the heat and warmth of 
@ large humanity, the range and power of an experience 
which interprets and gives utterance to universal experience. 

The Reading of Books. By Charles F. Thwing. (Boston: 
Lee & Shepard.) In writing of books of reference in all the 
fields of literature, and in treating of the pleasures, profits, 
and perils of reading, Mr. Thwing has himself made a most 
convenient little reference-book, which, in the case of students 


; 


and of beginners in the literary life, at least, should secure a 


ot the vocal organs that there may well be hesitation in adopt- 1 permanent place by their Dictionary and Thessarus. His 


remarks on books for children appear to us especially wi 
and commendable in these days: when the child is allowed to 
read anything and everything, almost, that comes in its way ; 
while his references to the most desirable books and walks 
in all the different fields of literature are calculated to en- 
lighten and interest the minds of all into whose hands this 
little book shall come. 

Outlines of Sermons on the Old Testament. (New York: 
A. C. Armstrong & Son.) Forty-six contributors, among 


‘them many noted preachers on both sides of the Atlantic, 


here vive outlines of sermous on O!d Testament topics, mak- 
ing @ volume of nearly three hundred pages. Very few of 
these have ever appeared in book form before. Some of 
them are lengthy enough for full sermons. Used with dis- 
crimination, such outlines may be useful, but to the indolent 
and weak-minded brethren they offer a temptation tha 
needs the prayer for grace to resist. and the bold, defiant 
words, ‘‘ Get thee behind me, Satan.” 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Macmillan & Co. have added to their Dollar Series 
popular novels ** Misguidit Lassie,” by Percy Russ. 

—Townsend MacCoun, of Chicago, bas issued a complete 
little volume on ‘The British Constitution,” by the late 
Amos Dean, Professor in the Albany Law School. 

—Doyle & Whittle, of Boston, Mass.. announce an Ameri- 
can edition of @ very interesting work on ‘*‘ Newfoundland; 
its History, Present Condition, and Future Prospeets,” by 
Joseph Hatton and the Rev. M. Harvey. The work sells in 
Evgland for #7 20; it will be published here for #2 50, and is 
said to give & very clear and interesting account of the island. 

—Shaw «& Swarts, of Providence, R. I., have published five 
sermons by Prof. George Harris, D.D., whose admirable in- 
augural address at Andover was recently printed in full in 


“The Christian Union, and attracted wide attention as an 


piece of able, vigorous, and spiritual Christian thinking. 
These sermons are notable for fresh thought, spiritual fervor, 
and @ progressive spirit. 

—‘* The Wheelman,” the organ of' bicycling in this country, 
increases in excellence with every number. IL: falls very little 
short of the standard magazines in point of pictorial merit,and 
its literary qualities are invariably good. The leading article 
in the August ‘‘ Wheelman ” is the account of » bicycle trip 
to the Natural Bridge, Virginia, and another interesting 
paper is that entitled ‘‘A Medical Sym):osium,” which pre- 
sents the claims of the bicycle and tricycle as aids to health 
and recreation. No bicycler should be without this most ex- 
cellent exponent of his chosen pastime. 

—The *‘ Overland Monthly ” makes its first venture in illus- 
tration in its August number. ‘There are two pictures which 
accompany Mr. Shinn’s pioneering sketch, and they cannot 
be called even moderately successful. The table cf contents 
is somewhat larger than usual, and in addition to the names 
of its regular standard contributors there appea: those of 
some new writers. Mr. Charles Warren Stoddard’s article 


on ‘* The Drama in Dreamland,” a bit of life in Honoluln, is ° 


perhaps the most readable of the papers presented, and is 
quite equal in point of interest and treatment to the author's 
earlier South- Sea Idyls. 

—Dr. Dio Lewis, whose name is associated in the public 
mind with sincere and ardent efforts to promote the inter- 
ests of health and long life, has appeared in a new rdle. 
Along with the other August maguzines came oue to our 
desk entitled ‘‘ Dio Lewis’s Monthly, Vol. IL, No. 1,” and 
in appearance certainly, excepting the covers, perhaps, it is 
not put toshame by its more ambitious contemporaries. It is 
devoted, like all others of Dr. Lewis's works, to health—the 
finding of it and the keeping of it—and in its pages there is 
much that will be found worthy of reading and remember- 
ing. 

—R. Worthington hasin preparation ‘‘ Types of Spanish 
Story; or, The Manners and Customs of old Uastile.” It 
will be illustrated with thirty-six proof etchings on Japanese 
paper by R. De Los Rios. Amony his other announcements 
may be mentioned a new edition of Dr. Samuels’s ‘* Northern 


and Eastern Birds, with Descriptions of their Eggs and 


Nests ;” @ new edition of Lord Bacon’s Works, by Busil 
Montagu, in three vols. 8vo; & new edition and cheaper one 
of Jewitt’s ‘‘Ceramie Art of Great Britain;’ also a new 
edition of Mr. 8. C. Hall’s *‘A Book of Memories of Great 
Men and Women of the Age.” Mr. Worthington has just 
issued a new catalogue, which is notably strong in good 
juveniles. 

—The series of admirable colored designs on ancient col 
oring and styles of decoration applied to modern uses, 
which the ‘‘ Decorator and Furnisher"’ has been supplying 
its subscribers, receives an addition in the August number of 
a ricbly colored plate illustrating features of Moresque and 


Persian design. ‘‘ Decorative Artin London ” is the title of an. 


article by H. B. Wheatley, and it is accompanied by sketches 
of furniture so sensible, dainty, and thoroughly useful that 
the artistic mind and the practical alike look on them with 
longing. French House-Furnishing is treated by Theodore 
Child, who considers specially the bath and dressing-room, 
the appurtenances of which, as here illustrated, reveal a 


most lavish expenditure of artistic work on these usually ~ 


much-neglected features of the modern dwelling. 

—Charles Scribner's Sonus announce for publication in 
September, ‘* Recollections of a Navai Otlicer,” by Captain 
William H. Parker, who entered the United States Navy as 
@ midshipman in 1841, was made a lieutenant in 1855, and 
resigned his commission in 1861, when he entered the 
Confederate service. His recoliectio.s describe his cruises 
in the Mediterranean Sea, along the coast of Brazil, the West 
Indies and the Guif of Mexico, the coast of Africa, and the 
Pacific Ocean, and his experiences in the Civil War. They 


also promise a new and uniform edition of the works of 
Donald Mitchell, in ten volumes; one of the books wili be 
made up of *‘ miscellanies ;" two more will bear the title 
‘* English Lands, Letters, and Kings,” and will contain short 
essays on historical and literary subjects. The publication 
will be begun early in the Fall. ae 
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IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


Only here and there a man conducts his own life. 

It is manufactured for him. The tendency here in 
radical, free-thinking old Boston is to lose invention 
and descend to imitation; ‘‘to choke up all the chan- 
nels of inspiration from God in men,” and so to extin- 
guish individualism. A leading business man tells me 
that in twenty-five years the entire Beacon Hill district 
will be given up to warehouses. Palatial residences 
will be abandoned in this most beautiful part of the 
city just to follow in the wake of the élite who rush to 
the Back Bay and beyond. One gentleman says that 
he made a great mistake in settling his home at the 
South End some fifteen years ago. The resonant blows 
of the carpenters who have made over the elegant old 
residence on Park Street, looking out upon the Com- 
mon in front and upon the grove in the old cemetery 
in the rear, into offices, and where the Republicans 
will have their headquarters in more spacious and 
beautiful compartments than any political party in the 
old Bay State ever before occupied, are but the drum- 
beats of the advancing hosts of Mammon rapidly 
taking possession of this fairest part of Puritan inher- 
itance in the name of its god. 

In the line of entertainments Boston the past week 
has virtually said, Geni(lemen, what will you have? 
and has catered to the public demands with remarkable 
variety and fiavor. Wednesday afternoon, at three 
o'clock, in the old South Meeting House, Mr. Edwin 
D. Mead opened a course of eight lectures to young 
people, to be given on consecutive Wednesdays. Mr. 
Mead’s subject was Governor Bradford and Governor 
Winthrop, and some four hundred young people were 
present of an afternoon in dog-days to bear a most in- 
teresting and instructive address. The conception 
and support of the course belong to that most philan- 
thropic and estimable lady, Mrs. Augustus Hemmen- 
way, who thought thereby to educate young people in 
the outlines of our political history, hoping it might 
give them an impulse in the direction of manful and 
pure politics. The lectures which are to follow will be 
“Plymouth,” by Mrs. A. M. Diaz; ‘‘Concord,” by Frank 
B. Sanborn; ‘‘ The Town Meeting,” by Prof. James K. 
Hosmer; ‘‘ Franklin, the Boston Boy,” by George M. 
Towle; ** How to Study American History,” by Prof. G. 
Stanley Hall; ‘‘ The Year 1777,” by John Fiske; ‘* His- 
tory in the Boston Streets,” by the Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale. These lectures, dropped into the boiling, whirling 
current of business and politics, it is hoped, may be as 
the branches ofthe tree whose leaves are for the healing 
of the nations. Accompanying each lecture will be 
leaflets prepared by Mr. Mead, and made up of extracts 
from contemporary writers. The leaflet last week was 
an interesting quotation from Cotton Mather concern- 
ing Governor Bradford: 

The Concord Schcol, of course, is always easily ac- 
cessible to Bostonians. It is an open question whether 
the school has accomplished much as a purely philo- 
sophical body, being a ‘‘ limited institution, a venture 
of faith rather than a rostrum of philosophy, and, with 
any amount of seriousness among its promoters, it has 
hardly done more than scratch the surface of the 
deeper questions with which philosophy has to deal.” 
There was special attraction the past week when Miss 
Elizabeth Peabody read an essay on Milton ;” this 
cultivated woman of eighty-two summers, one of the 
promoters of the Brook-Farm experiment, being an 
enthusiastic co-worker jn the school. Her conception 
of the immortal poet—as standing next to Shakespeare 
among English poets—is the antipode of those who 
teach that he is the poet of Calvinism, dogmatically 
picturing the total depravity of human nature and the 
reprobation of the majority of the human race by the 
Creator. In the picture of the war in heaven she sees 
a glorious conception of the great process of spiritual 
life in its struggle for self-development. She sees in 
the prophetic imagination the delineation in graphic 
colors of the finite nature of spiritual evil. The ter- 
rible battle which lasted two days led only one-third 
of the hosts astray, while Michael and his two-thirds 
stood unconquered and loyal. It was only the pre- 
sumptuous will that rebelled. It represents hum#n 
consciousness. Thus neither party conquers. But after 
the battle Milton rolls away the clouds that are round 
the throne of the Father and reveals the victorious, the 
inmost God, who, by forgiveness, as the Love Divine, 
settles the ‘‘ battle of the presumptuous will with the 
ideal in the experience of life.” ‘‘ Milton plainly,” 
she continued, ‘‘ does not teach vindictive or ever- 
lasting punishment of human beings. The curse upon 
Adam and Eve is blessing disguised in the form of 
labor. In the soliloquy of Adam and the lamentation 
of Eve are seen generosity.” Miss Peabody also said: 
‘“Only poets should be acknowledged as qualified 
teachers of mankind, for thus only the great evil of 
dogmatic teachers of systematic theology may be es- 
caped. When I look upon the dogmatic teaching 
of Calvinism, with the influence over the re. 


Higious world which Milton may exert when 


rightly understood, I feel compelled to cry aloud, ‘ Oh, 
go to the poet te learn the being of God and his prov- 


idence—David and the prophets, the poet of the 


Apocalypse, and the men of the Old and New Testa. 
ments.’” Whatever value may be put upon this ex- 
position, it certainly is preferable to the cold and 
jejune interpretation that would make the metaphors 
go on all-fours, reducing the great epic to a literal, 
dogmatic statement, ‘‘ as dry as the remainder biscuit 
after a voyage.” 

In political circles there is sharp outlook, and prep- 
arations are making for the coming battle. It is 
whispered that large sums ‘of money are to be used. 
Indeed, it is believed by some that a barrel from New 
York has been received at the Democratic head- 
quarters, and that capitalists in the great metropolis 
mean to retaliate in Massachusetts the alleged doings 
of New York Republicans three years ago in Indiana. 
The Republicans are still canvassing for a candidate, 
the Hon. H. L Peirce being the most prominent name 
in the catalogue at this writing, The Independents 
have ano outlook committee of one hundred scattered 
through the Siate, which is carrying on a vigorous 
correspondence, and will have a meeting in a few 
weeks to determine upon some specific line of action. 
It goes without saying that the Republican Central 
Committee desire their co-operation, and the fact 
goes a long way in keeping to the front names as in- 
dependent as either Adams or Peirce as a probable 
nominee. 

Some things are popular in our ‘‘ Modern Athens” 
of which we are not proud. We have expounders of 
some things which are neither theological nor philo- 
sophical. The notorious pugilist, John L. Sullivan, who 
has made money by bruising the faces of his brother 
men rather than the head of the old serpent, opened a 
brilliant liquor-saloon on Washington Street the past 
week, and the occasion attracted not only fifteen 
thousand roughs, requiring sixty policemen to prevent 
a riot, but large numbers of aldermen, who were 
safely ensconced within, gracing, or rather disgracing, 
the midnight reception of one made notorious by 
being suspected of a brutal murder. Without stop- 
ping to discuss the question of total depravity in its 
theological bearings, we need to train all our religious, 
ethical, and reformatory guns upon some forms of evil 
that threaten our civilization. Thé bar-room ought to 
go, and the present city government ought to go. 


D. Lothrop & Company have just issued in attract- 
ive style a volume entitled ‘‘ Cambridge Sermons by 
Alexander McKenzie.” This volume contains sixteen 
sermons of the popular preacher, all of which were 
preached in his own pulpit, and some of them else- 
where, which were taken for the most part by the 
stenographer as they were delivered without notes, 
and are printed with only slight revision. The topics 
are live gospel themes, into which is poured a wealth 
of illustration, and through which flows the warm 
stream of a fervid and graceful eloquence, that makes 
the sermons at once attractive and impressive. As a 
specimen of the picturesqueness of the style, take 
this: ‘* The king asked the artist who taught him to 
play, and Ole Bull answered, ‘ The mountains of Nor- 
way, your Majesty.’ The mountains of Norway poured 
their spirit into his willing spirit; the voices of Nor- 
way, rolling from its cliffs and sounding from its val- 
leys, whispering in its pines and murmuring in its seas, 
ran sounding and thrilling slong the strings he touched, 
until the heart of the world answered to his heart.” 
These Cambridge sermons will not only be welcome to 
the friends of the author, but to the wider public which 
likes a fresh and interesting putting of the gospel. 
They will also be valued as specimens of the style of 
one of the most popular preachers of the day, rich in 
thought and sweet and catholic in spirit. 

The Boston ‘ Herald,” criticising the strictures of 
The Christian Union by ‘‘The Chfrchman” for its 
ideas of unity, observes : 

* The Episcopal Church has no conceded or generally allowed 
charter of divine right beyond any other. It mnat vindicate its 
claims to acceptance by the American people before it will be ac- 
cepted, and so must any other religious body. The fault of this 
commanion has been too often that it has put forth claims which 
the practical operation of its religious life did not justify. To-day 


religion in America is undergoing a searching and sifting process, 
in which the doings of every denomination are brought by the people 


at large to the bur of plain common sense; and it is in this shape |. 


that the principles of modern Christianity have come to dominate 
the thinking of active people. The ecclesiastical leaders may plan 
this or that, but the religion that rules in America is not their re- 
ligion ; but, on the whole, it is a strong and growing sense of things 
fandamental to life here and hereafter, in which the person of Jesus 
Christ is the central fact.” 


OBSERVER. 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN OORRESPONDENT. ] 

Last week we were congratulating ourselves upon 
the prospect of obtaining a speedy decision from the 
Supreme Court of the State as to the legality of the 
licenses for the sale of liquor issued by our city gov- 


erament in evasion of the Harper license law, which 


went into effect July 1. The Citizens’ Committee, ; 
with his fuli consent, it was understood, brought suit 
against Mr. Drake, proprietor of the Grand Pacific 
Hotel, for keeping a bar under the protection of one 
of Mayor Harrison’s licenses. Mr. Drake is highly 
esteemed, and isin favor of high license ; we have there- 
fore been a good deal surprised that he should ask the 
city to undertake his defense, inasmuch as that 
means delay on unimportant technicalities, and by 
hindrance of every possible sort, in the interests of the 
liquor-sellers. The temperance people are anxious to 
test these city licenses at the Supreme Court, which 
meets at Ottawa in October, but with the opposition 
they will encounter from the city attorneys their 
ability todo so is more than doubtful. ‘Ihe present 
licenses, issued the last day of June, expire April 1, 
1884 ; and, though the city is greatly in need of money, 
the Mayor and his Council have delibera'ely lessened 
its receipts through their low-license measures by 
nearly a million dollars. At present writing it looks 
as though the test case would hardly get through the 
courts prior to next April, and that thus the triumph : 
of the Mayor and his saloon-keeping friends will be 
complete. 

The American Association of Microscopists has just 
closed an interesting session of three or four days in 


this city. Papers on a great variety of subjects were 4 
read, and some important experiments in vivisection 
were performed; the latter, in one or two instances, 3 


with so much cruelty, or perhaps it would be better to 
say with so much publicity, as to call forth a protest 
from some of those present. Thursday evening the 3 
Society had a reception at the elegant rooms of the 4 
Columnet Club. About one hundred and fifty micro- 4 
scopes were on exhibition. The meeting has been a 
satisfactory one. The Hon. J. D. Cox was elected 
President for the coming year. 

The report published in the ‘‘ Tribune” two days 
ago that one of the objects of the President’s visit to 
the Yellowstone Park is the study of the Indian ques- 
tion, preliminary to transferring the care of the [n- 
dians from the Interior to the War Department, has 
created quite a sensation here. The official report 
just received confirms the truth of the ‘‘ Tribune” 
dispatches, though it appears that the Indians are not 
yet ready to give up their reservations and accept 
land in severalty and a fixed sum of money each 
year as interest on bonds representing the difference 
in the value of the land they now hold as tribes, and 
the value of land they would receive in farms of one 
hundred and sixty acres for each head of a family 
were the reservations divided and the tribal relations 


broken up. General Sheridan and the army officers 
generally favor the change, and the former is indig- 
nant that the secrets of his well-laid plan to win the 
President over to his opinions are now before the 
public. 

The Sunday-school Assembly at Monona Lake, near 
Madison, Wis., has just closed. Its services were 
largely attended, and the receipts were in excess of 
expenses. The grounds are charming, and there is no 
reason why this place of gathering for study and 
recreation should not become more popular year by 
year. At Lake Bluff, near Chicago, a regular camp- * 
meeting is now in progress. Dr. Lowerey, of New @ 
York, a believer in the Holiness doctrines, scems to ¢ 
be in charge of it. Several persons present have been 5 
convinced by his discourses, and do not hesitate to ; 
say, notwithstanding the testimony of the Apostle 


Paul on this matter, that they have ‘‘ already attained.” © 
Perhaps the comparison is not quite fair, but these z 
claims to personal holiness recall the distressing experi- a 
ence we have had here in Chicago with a company of 3 


Christians calling themselves the ‘‘Overcomers.” A 
few years ago the leaders in this new movement were = 
amoog our most respectable citizens—members of 
churches, and well-to-do in life. Gradually they began 
to see visions and receive revelations, and, in spite of 


their claims to great holiness, to conduct themselves in bi 
& way most shocking to their former friends and ac- g 
quaintances. A little more than a year ago a company a 
of twenty or so left the city for Jerusalem, in order a 
that they might be present at the personal return of q 


our Lord to the earth. Word comes from them that as 
they have exhausted their funds, and that they are z 
now in great destitution. But they still persist in their 
extravagant belief, and, it is said, are receiving new 
revelations from time to time, one of which, itis now © * 
understood, is that the new Jerusalem isin Lake View, 
a beautiful piece of ground just north of the city limits, 
and that they would not be averse to occupying it were ‘, 
the way open for them to do so. Other matters of 
interest must go over to another letter. : 
Cuicaao, August 11. 


THE MORMON DOCTRINE OF FUTURE y 
PROBATION. 
The Christian Union some time since replied to an 
Inquiring Friend who wished to know the meaning : 
of baptism for the dead referred to by Paul in 1 Cor. 2 
xv., 29. The ‘‘ Deseret News” found the explanation : 
unsatisfactory, and gave another which left us quite 
as much in the dark as we were before its explanation ; 
and we said so plainly. The same paper in its issue of 
July 28 thus further elucidates the subject : 
Referring to the restoration of the keys of Elijab, we 
stated in our former article, which The Christian Union doog 
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pot seem to understand, that in the Temple at Kirtland, O., 
Elijah the Prophet appeared in fulfillment of the prediction 
of Malachi, and there conferred the keys of the turning of 
‘the hearts of the fathers to the children, and the hearts of 
the children to the fathers.’ This was on the 3d of April, 
1836. Tbe words of the prophet then fulfilled are in Malachi 
iv., 5,6 The spirit and power thus made manifest and the 
light then revealed have opened up the preaching of the 
gospel to the dead and the administration by the living in 
their behalf of the ordinances of the gospel which belong to 
the flesh. By this we learn that as Jesus, after his cruci- 
fixion, went and preached to the spirits in prison who were 
disobedient in the days of Noah, so the servants of God who 


die in this dispensation preach to the inhabitants of the 


spirit world who did not hear it in its fullness in this life. 
The gospel is thus preached to them that are dead, ‘ that they 
may be judged according to men in the flesh, but live accord. 
ing to God in the spirit.’ 1 Peter fii, 18-20; iv, 6. : 
‘*The disembodied can hear, believe, repent, and serve 
God, but the earthly ordinances belong only to this sphete, 
and cannot be received in the spirit world. But the ei 
may stand in the place of the dead, and receive the ordinance 
vicariously. The place, the mode, the essentials to the 
proper administration of these ordinances for the dead were 
revealed to the prophet Joseph Smith, and by him taught to 
‘this church. Weare building temples in these mountain 
valleys according to the pattern made known on high, 
chiefly for the benefit of the dead, because the ordinance in 
their behalf must be attended to as God has required. For 
they are not ‘customs,’ but divinely appointed ceremonies, 
with fixed and definite objects. We have learned how it is 
that ‘all men shall be judged by the one gospel ;’ how ‘ the 
fathers without us cannot be made perfect ;) how ‘saviours 
shall come up on Mount Zion on the last day and the king- 
dom shall be the Lord’s.” The everlasting gospel of Jesus 
Christ is not only to be preached to the nations of the living, 
but to the myriads of the dead. It is the privilege of the 
living saints who have been baptized into Christ and put on 
Christ to represent their ancestors in the earthly ordinances, 
and thus become saviours of their kindred. When genealog- 
ical records fail, there will be the means of information in 
the temples of God by which those who hold the keys may 
learn by revelation that which is lacking. ‘ The dispensa- 


tion of the fullness of times’ now opened will gather in one 
all things in Christ in the heavens and on the earth, avd 
complete the work of redemption begun by the Nuzarene. 
It will not be consummated until every son and daughter of 
Adam’s race, whether in the world or out of the world, has 
heard the glad tidings that Jesus was given as ‘a@ ransum 
fer all,’ and that the one path of salvation is open, though 
it is strait and narrew ; nor until ‘every Knee shall bow 
and every tongue confess that Jesus is the Lund, to the glory 
of God the Father.’ ” 


A “CHURCHMAN’S” PLAN OF UNION. 
{From ‘*‘ The Churchman " of August 11, 1885.] 

A vigorous editorial in a recent number of The Christian 
Union grappled with the question of American Catholicity. 
It was followed by another in which practical measures are 
hinted at for its realization. And yet another succeeds, in 
which ‘‘ A Bond of Union” is unflinchingly proclaimed in 
the Apostles’ Creed. 


But the measures suggested are not reassuring, nor do they 
provide for existing emergencies., We sincerely distrust the 
recipe, and in a!) gentleness prgtest against the cogency of 
the premises. For these preghises really rest upon a petitio 
principit of audacious prop®titions. According to the logic 
of The Christian Union, there is aud bas been no such thing 
asa ‘‘ one holy Catholic Church” in America’; the Church 
with which the Saviour of men promised to abide unto the 
end of the world has hitherto failed this Western hemisphere, 
and the wit and scheming of theologians, sprung from the 
sects of yesterday, are equal to the construction and author. 
ization of &# new Catholic Church of our Blessed Lord. St. 
Paul speaks in his day of *' the Church which is his body.” 
In his epistle to the Ephesians and Colossians the identity, 
function, development, and way-marks of the Catholic 
Church are set forth with irresistible emphasis. Into these 
United States that Church came with the earliest discoveries. 
Its ministry was apostolic, its faith that ‘* which was once” 
for all ** delivered to the saints,’’ and is, as The Christian 
Union argues, formulated in the Apostles’ Creed; its sacra- 
‘ments were of universal obligation, and instituted by Chris 
himself; its treasury and fountain of perpetual illumination 

_was the Word of God as witnessed by the Catholic Church 
from the beginning ; and ita worship was the divine liturgy 
of the apostolic age. We urge upon the Christian Union 
that the crying sin among Protestant sectaries in America 
from the beginning has been this spiritual blindness ‘‘in not 
discerning the body of Christ.” 

It is well to talk and dream of American Catholicity; but 
does any intelligent man suppose for a moment that it can 
be conjured up out of whole cloth, under a superficial com- 
promise of Methodism, Congregationaliste, Presbyterians, 
the Baptiste, etc., with a molluscous liturgy and a veneering 
of *‘Episcopalianism"’ ? The Episcopal Church is conscious 
of no disabilities. Her equipments, charter, ereed, and mis- 
sion are apostolic. She stands to-day rooted and grounded 
in the history, life, and faith of the Pentecostal Church. She 
is no close corporation nor monopolist. Her attitude to the 
Outlying world remains unchanged. Evangelical faith and 
apostolic order are her parallel lines of advance. Their 
organic completeness can be reached within her fellowship. 
If there is any virtue in the divine plan and order, they 
must be communicated precisely as they have been received. 


THE RICHFIELD SUMMER SCHOOL. 

The American Institute ef Christian Philosophy has its 
home and its winter meetings and lectures in New York 
City, but in summer has courses of lectures in such eligi- 
ble places as effer proper inducements. its first course 


‘ 


has just closed at Atlantic Highlands. Richfield Springs, 
has secured the second session, and we learn that, in 
addition to the gentlemen who are to lecture, there will 
be a number of distinguished persons present, drawn 
by the work’ of this liberal Institute. Our readers 
may be pleased to see the following syllabus of the 
lectures: August 21.—J. H. Rylance, D.D, Rector of St. 
Mark’s Churecb, New York: ‘‘Counter Currents.”” August 
22.— Henry Darling, DD., LL D., President of Hamilton 
College: ‘* Natural Christianity.” August 23.—Benjamin N. 
Martin, D D., Professor University of New York: ‘' Design 
in the E ementary Structure of the World.”” August 24 — 
8. G. Brown, D D., late President of Hamilton College: 
‘‘Some Characteristics of Early English Literature.” 
August 25.—Charles F. Deems, DD, LL.D., President of 
the Institute: *‘ A Defense of the Superstitions of Science.” 
August 27.—Henry A. Buttz, D.D., President of Drew 
Theological Seminary: ‘' Piato and St. John.” August 
28.—Ransom B. Welch, DD., LLU, Professor Auburn 
Theological Seminary: ‘The Philosophy of Belief vs. 
Drifting.”” August 20 —Isanc Errett, DD., editor of the 
‘* Christian Standard,”’ Cincinnati, O.: ‘* Discussion of the 
Leading Theories of Inspiration.” August 30.—Francis L. 
Patton, DD., LL.D, Professor Theological Seminary, 
Princeton, N. J.<¢ Some Recent Criticisms of Theistic 
Belief.” August 31.—A. P. Peabody, D.D., LL D., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: ‘‘ Beauty.” For any information, address 
Mr. C. M. Davis, Secretary, 4 Winthrop Place, New York. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


[The Editors will be giad to receive items of news for these 
columns.) 

NEW ENGLAND. 

—The Methodist camp-meeting at Yarmouth, Me., is a de- 
cided success. 

—The seventy-eighth anniversary of the establishment of 
the Joy Street Baptist (colored) Church at Boston, Mass., 
was celebrated Aug. 7. A history of the church was read. 
The Rev. Thomas Paul, the first pastor, went to England and 
there obtained the money which formed the nucleus of the 
sum raised to build the church, which was among the first, 
if not the first, independent charch created for and by 
colored people in this country. 

—The services Children’s Day at Old Orchard Beach, 
Me., were attended by the largest number ever present at the 
temple. Singing and recitations by the children and 4 lect- 
ure by the Rev. R- Dunn made up the exercises of the day. 

—The new Methodist church at Stockbridge, Mass., was 
dedicated August ¥. The church cost $38,000, and was dedi- 
cated free from debt. The church has been organized for 
forty-five years, and this is the first church building it has 
owned. The Sunday services were held formerly in the 
Town Hall. 

—The twenty-second annual convention of the Second 
Advent National Christian Association has been in session for 
a week at Chelsea, Mass. 

—The Talmud Tora, or Hebrew school for the promotion 
of Hebrew instruction to children of Jewish faith, has been 
incorporated at Boston, Mass. 

—The two hundredth anniversary of the First Congrega- 
tienal Church at Essex. Mass , will be held August 19. 

—The corner-stone for the new St. Paul's (Episcopal!) 
Church at Stockbridge, Mass., was laid August 9. 

—Several memorial windows are to be put into the Central 
Congregational Church, Hartford, Conn., in anticipation of 
the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary, which occurs next 
October. The old organ, which in 1835 was considered the 
largest and best in New England, is being removed for a new 
one, which is one of the best the country affords. 

—The friends of Sabbath observance in Connecticut, who 
have worked so earnestly against its desecration by the 
running of passenger trains on the Housatonic railroad, were 
gratified to learn, recently, that the decision of the rail- 
road commission was unanimous against granting a permit 
to run the train. 

MIDDLE STATES. 

—At the close of the meeting of the order of Good Templars, 
which has been in session for a week at Brooklyn, N. Y., re- 
cently, Assistant-Attorney Backus made an address in which 
he indorsed Mayor Low, General Jourdan, snd the Com- 
missioners of Excise; he stated that he believed the present 
law of the State was evforced as well as it could be under the 
present state of public sentiment on the temperance question. 
He closed his remarks by stating that at the conclusion of a 
case in Justice Walsh’s court last week, five out of six of the 
jury, when they retired to find a verdict, were invited to step 
across the street to a store by the defendant and take a 
drink ; they did so, returned to court wiping their lips, and 
gave a verdict for the defendant when the weight of evidence 
was against the verdict rendered. The temperance people 
of Brooklyn are very jubilant in consequence of a general 
order issued by the Police Commissioner to the effect that 
the law prohibiting the admission of any minor under 
fourteen years to any place of entertainment where in- 
toxicating liquors were sold, or to places of amusement 
known as dance-houses or concert saloons, unless accom- 
panied by parents or guardians, should be strictly enforced. 
It is now claimed by the temperance advocates that the can 
and pitcher trade at saloons, which has been so exten 
sive in Brooklyn, will be stopped. They have determined to 
do all within their power to aid the police in enforcing the 
order, and will prosecute every liquor dealer caught violating 
the law. 

—The Catholic Total Abstinence Union of America have 
held their annual convention at Brooklyn during the last 
week. There are six hundred and twenty-seven Total Absti- 
nence Societies connected with the Union, with a membership 
of over thirty-six thousand. Great enthusiasm was mani- 
fested during the convertion ; many of the most earnest and 
practical speakers were men under thirty years of age, which | 


certainly is a very hopeful sign. The next convention will 
be held in the West. , 

—The New Engiand Congregational Church at Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y., the Rev. T. W. Jones, pastor, has paid a 
mortgage of #2 000 on their church property, and will now 
dedicate their church free of debt, which event will take 
place August 19. 

—The new Presbyterian church at Spring Lake Beach, 
N.J., was dedicated July 22. The edifice cost about $16,000. 

—The German Evangelical church at Brooklyn, N. Y., is 
involved in trouble. At present the church is independent, 
having no connection with any synod; this is very objec- 
tionable to some of the members. The present pastor, the 
Rev. Theodore Dresel, with a number of his people, is 
anxious to unite with the Evangelical Synod, while some of 
the people wish to unite with the Lutheran Synod, and others 
with the German Reformed Synod. Those who oppose the 
pastor declare they will force him to resign, while his ad- 
herents are determined that he shall remain pastor. There 
is no doubt that on either decision the church will divide. 
The church is the most inflaential German church in the 
city, and the meeting to decide the question which synod the 
church will join, as well as to decide the retention of the 
pastor, is looked forward to with much interest. 

—The Citizens’ League for the enforcement of the exc'se 
law of Brooklyn, N. Y., have decided to organize a boys’ 
Grand Army of America. The condition of membership will 
be total abstinence from all intoxicating drinks as a beverage, 

-and also the use of tobacco in every form. The boys are to 
be uniformed and to have a corps of drummers. A member 
of the Thirteenth Regiment has been engaged to instruct the 
boys in military tactics—the boys to be drilled every Saturday 
afternoon. 

—The Mission of the Immaculate Virgin, in Lafayette 
Place, New York, have provided accommodations for two 
-thousand children at Princess Bay, Staten Island ; the place 
has been named Mount Loretta Farm. It consists of a 420- 
acre farm, having a building 175 feet tong and 40 feet wide, 
with extensions 60 feet long and 35 feet wide at each end. 
Only young children will be received. As soon as they are 
given the proper education and are able to work they will 
be provided with situations and homes; about 600 boys are 
already at the Home. 

—The annual camp meeting at the Atlantic Highlands, 
N. J, will open August 15, and continue till the 234. 

—The fifty-second annual camp-meeting of the New York 
and Hudson River Camp-Meeting Association has begun for 
the season at Sing Sing. A large crowd is in attendance and 
much enthusiasm is manifested. 

—Tnhe Salvation Army at Trenton, N J., has been ordered 
by the authorities to refrain from parading the streets of that 
city beating drums and singing. Permission has been given 
to hold open-air services in a vacant kt, of which the Army 
will avail themselves. In Syracuse, N. Y., the same order 
has been received; some membersof the Army decided to 
violate it, and are now confined in the jail. 

—The corner-stone for the new Episcopal church at Tan- 
nersville, N. Y., was laid last week. 

—The trustees of the New York Skin and Cancer College 
have issued a circular asking for aid in the establishment of 
an hospital for the treatment of these diseases. The only 
special provision in New York City for people suffering from 
these diseases is a small pauper service on Blackwell's 
Island. It is stated that over fifteen thousand new cases of 
cancer occur in the city yearly among the puor; their suffer- 
ings are intense, and many die from lack of proper care and 
attendance. The trustees have purchased, for temporary 
use, the building at 243 East Thirty-Fourth Street ; the neces- 
sary repairs have been made in the building, but money is 
needed for its furnishing and support. Medical attendance 
will be entirely free tothe patients. It is hoped that the 
generous public will respend to this call. 

—The appointment of a successor to Bishop Potter will b 
suggested when the Protestant Episcopal Diocesan Conven 
tion of New York meets in September. 

—Bishop Loughlin, of Brooklyn, preaching in the Cathe- 
dral in that city, recently, asserted that the Roman Catholic 
Church discountenanced excursions on account of the moral 
ruin they bring to many, closing his sermon with this sen- 
tence: ‘‘ It is in my power to refuse the whole sacrament of 
the church to those who disobey this command.” The 
Bishop’s animosity to excursions is based largely on the fact 
that quantities of liquor are sold to boys under age. In 
nearly all cases bars are on the boats and barges, and there 
is no restriction as to age or sex of the would-be purchasers. 
No person can doubt that good results follow a day spent in 
rational out-door exercise, neither can it be disputed that 
much moral degradation follows from an attendance at ex- 
cursions where dancing and the drinking of liquor are the 
only amusements indulged in. Many young men and women 
can date their downfall from attendance at these so-called 
picnics. | 

—The Young Men’s Christian Association of Philadelphia 
has for a long time been laboring under a crushing $400,000 
debt, arising from the new and fine building on Chestnut 
Street. Many times it was feared that the building must be 
sacrificed ; but through the efforts of Mr. Wanamaker and 
a few other men, assisted by Mr. Moody, arrangements have 
been made for the funding of $200,000 at a very low rate of 
interest, while the remainder has been raised by subscription. 

—A Methodist Episcopal church has been organized at 
Sheepshead Bay, L. 1. A Methodist church existed at that 
place formerly. 

THE WEST. 


—The Rev. Dwight Spencer has obtained the #10.000 
needed for the erection of a Baptist house of worship at Salt 
Lake City, and has returned to Utah to superintend the 
erection of the building. . 

—A Presbyterian Church has been organized at Monterey, 
al. 


—The Rey. H. P. Case, missionary of the Congregational 
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Sunday-school Publishing Society in Colorado, bas just or- 
ganized the most elevated Sunday-school in America. It is 
at Hancock, 11,000 feet above the sea. Though the camp is 
three years: old, no Protestant religious service had ever 
been held there. The school starts off with forty members 
and hearty pledges from the miners to support it. 

— Miss Jennie Smith, formerly of Dayton, O., devotes ber 
eutire time to evangelical work among the employees of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. The officers of the company 
offer her every facility, aid scores of men have professed 
conversion. She makes ber howe at Mountain Lake Park. 

—in the city of Detroit, Mich , the very good example of 
increasing pastors’ salaries is shown. ‘The salary of the pastor 
of the Uvited Presbyterian Church has been increased from 
1.500 to 2.000, and the salary of the pastor of the Univer- 
salist church from $3.000 to $5,000. The ‘* Morning Mis- 
sion,” which was under the care of the Methodist denomina- 
tion for the past twenty-five years, has been abandoned. 
Much dissatisfaction is the result of this movement, as the 
Mission was in g needy part of the city. 

—The Minneapolis City Directory, just issued, gives the 
increase in number of churches during the year as follows: 
Baptist, two: Komanu Catholic, one ; Congregational, four ; 
Lutheran, two; Methodist, three; Presbyterian, one; Unita- 
rian, one; Universalist, one. Plymouth Congregatioval 
Church has raised *5.000 for a building to be used for 4 
Cuarity Kindergarten aud Industrial School and other kin- 
dred work. | 

—From Kaneas a missionary of the American Sunday- 
schoo! writes of a township Sunday-school Convention 
ia which eight schools were represented. Of these five were 
organized and three sided by him four years ago. 
of these eight schools evangelical churches have sprung up. 
Yet some dcny the outgrowth of churches from Sunday- 
schools. 

THE SOUTH. 

—The opening of the Sunday-school Assembly for 1883, at 
Oaklaod, Md, took place August 7. The Rev. Dr. E. D 
Huntley, pastor of the Metropolitan Methodist Episcopal 
Church at Washiogton, delivered the first lecture, the subject 
being ‘** Tbe Ameo Corver.”” Au appeal was made for the 
proper appreciation and right use of our emotional faculties. 
The greatest men, the lecturer said, were not only thinkers, 
but feelers. The same Byron who had said of bimeelf, like 
Junius, that he was a good hater, could not witness the 
oneequies of Shelley, and was melted at the grave of Dante. 
Newton swooned with the intensity of his emotions while 
another formuluted the results of his great problem. Phil- 
anuthropics are founded on the emotional nature; it is the 
earnest of patriotism, the basis of art, the secret of 
in it lies the power to charm and to move. The 
proper method of preparing the Bible lessons and the strnct- 
ure of the Old Zestament canon were discussed by the Rev. 
Drs. Lyman Abbott, J. T. Judd, and Jesse B. Young. Prof. 
J. Randal! Harris, of the Johns Hopkins University, lectured 
ou the ** Wrong Side of the Moon.” The delegates present 
were much benefited by the services. 

—The Methodist Episcopal Church South is active in mis- 
sionary work. During the past year they have sent four mis- 
sionaries to China, two to Mexico, and two to Brazil. The 
Mission has sent out four ladies. 

— From Georgia a month’s work is thus snail by @ mis- 
sionury of the American Sunday-school Union: Eleven 
schools organized, with three hundred and ninety-three mem- 


_ bers, and books aud papers supplied to them amounting to 


#11185 ; forty Bibles and ove hundred and three Testaments 
distributed ; forty-one families visited; nineteen schools 
Visited and aided. One Union school was organized where 
there was a Baptist and a Methodist church, but no Sunday- 
school, aud no ability to sustain a denominational school. 


FOREIGN. 


—There is a religious movement afoot among the London 
police. Meetings aud Bible-classes are being organized, and 
& Christian Policemen’s Association has been formed with 
the cordial sanction of Sir Edmund Henderson. 

—The death of Dr. Moffat, tre celebrated African mis- 
sionary, is apnounced by cable. He was the father of 
Livingstone’s wife. Dr. Moffat, who was born in 1795, went 
to Africa under the auspices of the London Missionary 
Soeiety, landing at the Cape of Good Hope in 1816. He 
went at once to the Kraal of Africaner, who had become the 
scourge of the surrounding couatry. Through the instra- 
mentulity of Dr. Moffat, Africaner was converted, and be- 
came the firm friend of the missionary. In 1832 Dr. Moffat 
completed his translation of the Gospel of St. Luke, and set 
the type himself at Cape Town, and, having obtained the 
use of the official press, returned to the station in the 
Buchsna country with copies of the gospel and a few hymns. 
In 1842 he returned to England and wrote an account of his 
mission work, which proved to be a highly entertaining and 
popular work. Iu 1870 Dr. Moffat arrived again in Eng- 
land, and was present at the missionary conference held at 
Mildmay io that year. In May of 1881 the Lord Mayor of 
London gave an entertainment in honor of Dr. Moffat, 
which wua attended by many of the most noted men in 
England. Dr. Moffat translated the entire Bible into the 
Bachana tongue, and his interest never waned in the affairs 
of the country to which he gave sixty years of his life. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 
—Wiiliam A. Benedict, pastor of the church at Sutton, Mass., has 
resilyned and will go to Florida. 
—Lawrence Phelps delivered the address at the dedication of the 
Gardiner Seminary, at Gardiner, Mase , last week. 
—Charies F. Carter, of the last clase of Andover Seminary, will 
be installed pastor of the nearly organized charch at West Man- 


“chester, N. H. 


—Ilerne! Z, Dwinell, who for the past twenty years has been 


In four | 


pastor of the church at Sacramento, Cal., has resigned. The fare- 
well services took place on July 29. All the churches in the city 
were closed, and pastors and people united in doing honor to a 
man who for almost a quarter of a century has worked for the 
spiritual and moral good of the community. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


—Giles H. Dunning, of Dryden, N. Y., has accepted a call to the 
Breckenridge Street Church at Buffalo, N. Y. 

—Henry Benson, of Binghamton, N. Y., died at Jamestown, N.Y. 
August 7, aged sixty-eight years. 

—William ©. Taylor was ordained and installed pastor of the 
church at Verona, N. Y., Angnet 7, 

—Edward W. Fisher, of Eidred, N. Y., wil! take charge of the 
Bristol and Cross Roads churches in Morgan Co., Ohio. 


EPISCOPAL. 


—CCharles Ruasell Treat, assistant minister at St. Thomas’ Charch, 
New York, was ordained presbyter, Anguat 2, at St. Peters—by-the- 
Sea, at Narragansett Pier, K. I, by the Kt. Rev. Bishop Clark. He 
has received a call to the rectorship of the Church of the Redeemer 
at Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—Alfred S. Ciark has resigned the rectorship of Christ Church at 
Napoleonville, La., and will devote hia time and energies to the 
parish of St. John’s Church at Thebodaux, Ja. 

—Francis R Starr, of Trinity Church at Victoria, Texas, has ac- 
cepted a call to St. Panl’s Church at Waco, ‘Texas. 

—Nathaniel Smith Richardson, editor of the ** Church Giuardian,”’ 
died at Bridgeport, Conn., last week, aged seventy-three years. 


BAPTIST. 


—E. R. Warren, pastor of the church at New Berlin, N. Y., has 
accepted a ca'l to the church at Unadilla Forke, N. Y. 

—George Riglen has accepted a cal] to the church at Salem, Ohio. 

—C. T. Morgan, pastor of the church at Oil City, Pa., has accepted 
a call to the Frankford Avenue Church at Philadeiphia, Pa. 

—C, H. Merrill, pastor of the church at Marion, N. Y., is about to 
resign. 

—J. B, L’Hommedien, pastor of the church at Bxbvion, L. I., has 
resigned, and will accept the call to the Park Street Church at Port 
Richmond, 8. I. 

—H. B. Steelman, of New York, has accepted a cal! to the Second 
Church at Troy, N. Y. 

LUTHERAN. 

—J. Mueller was installed pastor of the German church at Port 
Jervis, N. Y., last week. 

—J. A. Kunke'man, pastor of St. Mark's Church at Philadelphia, 
Pa., has accepted a call to the church at Greenville, Pa. 

—E. W. Sandt, of the seminary at Philadelphia, has accepted a 
call tothe church at Calasanqua, Pa. 

1 REFORMED. 
—Frank Edge Kavanagh, a recent graduate at Princeton TThe- 
ological Seminary, has accepted a call to the church at Hyde Park 
on the Hudaon, N. Y. 
—Jacob S. Wychoff, a retired minister, died at Woodside, L. I., 
lest week, 
—J. H. A. Bomberger has resigned the pastorate of the church at 
Trappe, Pa 
—H. W. Jenes, pastor of the church at Bergen Point, N. J., 
resigned, 


has 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


—J. RK Newman, who for years has been known aa the * Healer,” 
died at his residence in New York, August 3, aged seventy-three 
years. He claimed to cure by the laying on of bards. 

—Phehe Hanaford (Universalist) was severely icjared by being 
thrown from a carriage at Nankasket Beach, Mass. 

—Edward Everett Hale has accepted the invitation to open the New 
Engiand Manufacturers’ and Mechanics’ Institute with religions 
services, 

—George E. Forbes (Universalist), pastor of the church at New 
Gloucester, Me., has accepted a call to the church at Canton, N. Y. 

—John C. Nobles (Methodist), who recently wrote letters indicating 
a desire to commit suicide, is at his home at Atlantic Highlands, N. J. 
Hie affairs are in a much better condition than was supposed, and he 
bas in @ measure recovered his health. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


{Any subscriber sending an inguiry on any subject tc The Christian 
Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply el.her 
through the columns of paper or by personal letter. The answer 
will be given as promptly as practicable. } 


I find it not easy to interpret Mark iv., 12, in harmony with ‘* God 
ia love,” ** not willing that any should perish,” etc. The passage is | 
**Unto them that are without, all things are done in parables; that 
seeing they may see and not perceive; and hearing they may hear 
and not understand; lest haply they should turm again, and it 
should be forgiven them.” I earnestly seek to find an honest way 
to reconcile all apparent contradictions, that my Bible may stand 
like a aurf-beaten rock, immovable. D. H. C. 
MIDDLETOWN, Conn. 

Compare this report of Christ’s words with the passage in 
Isaiah which he quotes, and a parallel report of his language 
more fully given in Matthew. Wesuppose the true interpre- 
tation to be not, These things are done in parables lest they 
should be converted, but, Their eyes they have closed, etc., 
lest they should be converted ; that is, men willfully closed 
their hearts to the truth lest they should be led to repentance 
and reformation; hence Christ speaks in parables that he 
may thus gain an entrance into hearts unwilling to receive 
the truth. 


You lately had some happy remarks upon the mercy and Justice of 
God, though less full than might be desired. I, too, believe fully in 
the ** harmony ” of divine attributes, as, indeed, there must be har- 
mony if there be a God. May I ask if the word translated ** for” in 
the last verse of Psalm Ixiie would be as fairly rendered by * be- 
cause ’’? or, in other phrase, does the verse teach that divine mercy 
grows from, or is a necessary attendant upon, divine justice? and 
if so, have not prevailing views of oppositeness between them prob- 
abiy grown out of the imperfections of human law and human ad- 
ministration of law, and need correction ? L. 
The verse in question is, ‘‘ Also unto thee, O Lord, be- 
longeth mercy ; for thou renderest to every man according 
to his work.” We donot think it is safe to rest any great 
truth upoa a single text of Scripture, but we have no doubt 
that the prevailing view of oppositerness between mercy and 
justice are inconsistent both with profound psychology and 
with the teachings of Scripture. 


Goop Apvics.—Having just read “A Complaint” by 


G. F. L. in The Ubristian Union of July 19, I feel like saying 


to him, and his kinsmen, that if they will read a book 
on *‘ Bible Readings,” by H. W. 8., on the Old Testament, 
published by the Willard Tract Kepository, and will seek 
to apply the glimpses of God’s word, it will open to them in 
their daily lives; they wiil no longer complain that we have 
& few lessons in Joshua, but will find these Old Testament 
Scriptures transformed from a stumbling-block in their way 
into lessons of the greatest practical value for each one 
of us, whether old or young, here and now; and, if only our 
understanding may be opened to rightly receive them, filled 
with such guidunce, encouragement, helpfulness, and bless— 
edness ae God alone can give. 

Yours truly, L. F. H. 


SaN FRANCISCO, Cal. 


What are we to believe or to do? Here is the book on the 
Quakers noticed in The Christian Union. I read it a few weeks ago, 
and it seemed a plain, qniet statement of the case and plea for the 
Quakers, and a fierce indictment against our good people of Massa- 
chusetts. And here, the same week, 18 an article on the first page 
of the * Congreyationalist,’ three columns, by Professor A, Phelps, 
which justifies Massachusetts and tells tales of the Quakers. If he 
is true, ought you not, in justice, to modify your statements founded 
on the book? Oh, where is truth ? Truly, A. P. 

Professor Phelps’s plea is, in brief, that the Quaker of 
that age ‘‘ was a monemaniac. He was open to neither 
reason nor suasion ; neither to threat nor to promise.” If 


there that he ought not to hang monomaniacs. Professor 
Phelps is right. The Quakers whom New England punished 
were crazy, and in our times would be sent to an asylum. 
But though this may palliate, it does not justify the course of 
the Paritans toward them. 


F. 8. D.—So far as the ‘‘new theology” can be said to 
have any exponents, prominent among them may be men- 
tioned: in England, Maurice, Robertson, and Plumptre; in 
Scotland, Erakine ; in the United States, Phillips Brooks, 


Newman Smyth, T. T. Munger, and Washington Gladdeu. 


We mention the names only of those who are known by their 
public writings in book form; the names of those known by 
their sermons or occasional writings are too numerous for 
mention in such & paragraph as this. Generally, however, 
we may say that the new theology iucludes all that large and 
increasing class of men who believe that theology is a pro- 
gressive science; that the last word was not uttered in the 
sixteenth century, and is not uttered now ; and that the race, 
as well as the individual, is to grow both iu grace and iu the 
knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


Was it possible for Jesus Christ to have yielded to the 
of the devil, and thereby sinned against Goi? In my view he could 
not, as the son of God; but as a free mora! agent it was possible. 

GREENSBORO, Ind. A. H 

Yes, it was possible; that is, there wus no hindrance ex- 
terior to himself to prevent his yielding. No, it was not pos— 
sible; that is, no being can violate his own nature, unleas his 
nature is changed, and so long as Christ was Christ—so 
long, that is, as the spiritual was wholly supreme over the 
physical—be could not disregard the spiritual for the sake of 
a physical advantage. Every being acts out his own nature ; 
it ‘6 the nature, not the action, which is good or evil; or the 
action only as it is a manifestation of the nature. 


An Inquiring Friend has sent us a request for information 
reapecting the trustworthiness of E. Mallard & Co., who 
advertise extensively, offering to furnish an outfit for certain 
artistic work on receipt, we believe, of #1. We sent to 
Messrs. E. Mallurd & Co., according to their address, asking 
them to send us one of their outfits, for the purpose of telling 
our readers what, after examination, we honestly thought 
we ought to tell them, and the letter was returned tous. We 
judge from this that E. Mallard & Co. are one of those con- 
cerns who advertise extensively for the purpose of getting 
the money of the poor and who make no return for it, and 
we advise our readers not to send their money to this house. 


The other day I heard a Christian gentleman, who is an earnes 
Bible student, make the statement that a child of God could not sin. 
I could not convince him that he was wrong. I could not convince 
myself that he was right. Wi!l you please explain, so he will see he 
is wrong, if he is. With respect, H. B. RR, 


No; that is something impossible to be done. The man 
who thinks he has not sinued for a given number of days or 
hours has simply a hopelessly low ideal, and there is no way 
of convincing him of sin except by raising his ideal, which is 
always & slow procees, and often an utterly hopeless under- 
taking. 


When a minister visits a place where another brother minister 
resides, which of the two is expected to call first upon the other, 
according to the commonly recognized etiquette of society? 

AN OLD SUBSCRIFER. 

Ordinarily the resident should call on the new-comer. But 
Christian ministers ought not to ‘‘ stand on ceremony.” 

REFERRED TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS FOR RerL_y.—Can 
you give me any information concerning a society in Ohio 
organized to assist uninstructed persons how to obtain 
patents, as well as to aid them in perfecting their imperfect 


models or ideas? I should like to know the etanding of the 


society, as well as its name and address. 


Can any of our correspondents tell where can be obtained 
a book entitled ‘‘A Book for the Sabbath. In Three Parts. 
I. Origin, Design, and Obligation of the Sabbath. II. Prac- 
tical Improvement of the Sabbath. II{f. Devotional Exer- 
cises for the Sabbath. By J. B. Waterbury” ? 


I would like to learn the name of a ** Universal History ” suitable 
for the study and reading of children under twelve years of age, 
SUBSCRIBER. 


‘*A Manual of General History,” by John J. Anderson, 


with maps, published by Clark & Maynard, N. Y. 


the Puritan had consulted hisown Bible he would have found . 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


(The receipt of ali new publications delivered at 
the Editorial Rooms of this paper will be acknowl 
edged in ita earliest subsequent issue. Publishers 
will confer a favor by promptly advising us of any 
omission in sespeet. Accompanying meme- 
randa of prices are desirable in all cases |} 

Am. SUNDAY-Scuoor UNION, Philadelphia. 

* Robert Kaikes Library.” 


FuNK & WAGNALLS, Boston. 
** Scottish By Paxton Hood. 
Boston. 
Edited by 


Hoveuton, Mirruin & Co., 
* Autobiography of Thurlow Weed.” 
his dauyhter, Mise Harriet Weed. 
By Charles Hal- 


ORANGE Co., 
The Sporteman’s Gazetteer.” 


lock, 
J.B, Lirrincort, Philadelphia. 


**Tne Price She Paid.” By Frank Lee Bene- 


dict. 
J. R. O. Goon, Boston, 


* Vix.” By George E. Waring. 
OLIVER DiTSoON, Boston, 
Music, 
** Refuge of the Weary.” Arranged by C. W 


**The Old Blackamith.” English Ballad. 
Ball.’” Mme. Nileson’s Swedish song. 

** Graduation March.”’ Six Hands, Streabbog. 
“If You Love Song and Chorus, Bissell, 
* O'Grady’s Daughter Comic Irish Song. 

* Dreaming Song, by Crook, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


St. Olaf’s Kirk. 
BY CEORCE HOUCHTON. 


SECOND Epit:on. Little Classic ’’ Sty LE, 
Square 18mo, futl gilt, $1.00. 


The North American Pays: 
‘**An old Scandinavian legend, told in verse 
whose power and beanty render it notabie 
Pek: in a sinewy etrength in the lines, anda 

oe for self-restraint which is fall of prom- 

he author conveys the impression of 

on well within his strength, has a fiue ap- 

preciation for dramatic feeling ; and his etyle is 

Se by a virility which is refresh- 
ing 

The Christian Union (New York) asaya: 
** His verse is simple, natural, and strong, like 
the characters who live again in its musical 
lines and work out their shadowed destin y. 
The story is so weil told that it carries the 
reader with it.” 

*,” For sale by all Bookeellers ; or sent, post- -_ 
on receipt of price by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


4 PARK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


* * 


S1.00. 


The above is 


a beautiful dv0k as 
as a beautiful poem. 

We repeat the offer 
made last week, and will 
send Bost-paid, on. re- 


ceipt of one dollar. 


SINGERS WELCOME. 


NEWEST AND BEST BOOK FOR 


Singing Classes, Conventions, Choirs. 
BY L. O. EMERSON: 


Songs, Duets, Quartets, Part So: gs, Glees, 
Hymn Tunes. Chants and Anthems, 


besides many melodicus Exercises and easy Airs for 
the Elementary course. 


PRICE 75 CENTS, 


Liberal reduction for quantities. 


THE SINGERS’ WELCOME, Mr. Emer- 
son's last, and, ' "esumably, his b st Singing Class 
book, is a new and fresh compilation, pe in 
melody and harn.ony, an ere is a great variety of 
subjects in its 192 pases. 

100 attractive pieces of secular music (songa, 
duets, glees, etc. ) provide for the nseful practice 
of choi rs and CC) asses, 

) pieces of sacred music (hymn tunes ana an- 
thems) are ss sufticient for the new music of a 
choir for one yea 

New features of ‘the elementary course will com- 
mend to teachers. Every wide awake 
sneing class teacher will be glad to examine the 

new book which is to be so widely used. 

nd 75 cen.s for Specimen copy. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
Cuas, H. Ditso & Co., 967 Broadway, N. Y. 


**A magazine which is without a peer.” 
N. Y. JOURNAL OF COMMERCE. 


HARPER'S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


(No. 100) 


FOR SEPTEMBER 


CONTAINS: 


‘*The Night’s Plutonian Shore,’’ 
Frontispiece, from Poe's Raven,” illustrated by 
Gustave Doras; 
Dalecarlia—t., 
By FrRaNnK MILLET. Illustrated; 


The Catskills, 
By Lucy C. Linus. lilustrated; 


Recent Buliding in New York, 


By MONTGOMERY SCHUYLER. Lilustrated ; 


Haunts of “‘ the Swamp Fox,”’ 
By P. D. Lay. Lilustrated ; 


Paul Potter, 
lliustrated ; ° 
Prisoners—Part I., 
A Story, by Kose HawTrsouNeE LATHROP. 
an iliustration by ABBEY ; 


By E. Mason. 


With 


| The Government of Cities in the 


State of New York, 
By Ex-Mayor WiLLiam R. GRacg; 


An Unovublished Chapter of Ha- 
waiian History, 
By General J. F. B. Mark-HaLL; 


The Cenesis of the Rip Van 
Winkle Legend, 
By Joun B. THOMPSON; | 


A Castle in Spain- Part V., 


A Novel. lliuatrated by ABBEY ; 
A Silhouette, 
A Story. By Kesecca Harvine Davis; 


Poems 
By Nora Perry, 8 8. Conant, and HERBERT E. 
CLARKE; 
Editor’s Easy Chair. 
Duelling, Past and Present.—The Etiquette of 
Smoking.—Poe’s ** Raven” Illustated by Doré. — 
The Charity Organization Society.—Mr. Adama’s 
Phi Beta. Kappa Address ; 


Editor’s Literary Record. 
Editor’s Historical Record. 


Editor’s Drawer. 
September.—American Handwriting.—A Chinese 
Student in Search of a Wife.—High* Life Repre- 
sented by Strolling Players —A Narrow Eacape 
for the English Version.—Ar Abused Metaphor. 
—A ‘* Broth of a Boy.”—Limited Baggage.— 
The Cracker’s Retort.—A Tennessee Character. — 
Praying Against Time.— Uncle Washington Lusk. 
—An Idle Idy! (Margaret EyTINGE).—Foot- 
prints of a Loat Race.—An Oid Brooklyn Barber’s 
Sigu.—An Original Diagnosis. How Job Doolit- 
tle became a Railroad Conductor.—The Old Read- 
ing Class (WiLL CaRLETON). 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE. Per year $4 00 
HARPER'S 4 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE............. 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY (52 
Numbers)......... 


Index te Harper’s Magazine, 1 to 60. S8vo., 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United 
States or Canada. 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: 
a weekly publication, containing works of Travel 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at 
prices ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number. 
Fall list of Harper's Franklin Square Library 
will be furnished gratuitously on application to 
Harkrer & Brotuers. Subscription Price, per 
Year of 52 Numbers, $10.00. 


t#” HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Sq., N, Y, 


Of Undoubted Excellence' 


OUR GLAD HOSANNA. GOOD AS GOLD. 
BRIGHTEST AND BEST. 


Any one of these Song Books wil! give you gatis- 
faction in your Sunday School, 


830 per 100; 35 Cents each by Mall. 


BIGLOW & MAIN. 
76 EAST NINTH ST., | $1 RANDOLVH 8T., 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


uname in New Type, and an Elevant 4 ane, 
Gilt Bonnd Floral =. 


New and lbenutiful CHROMOC ‘ARDS, 
NING W 


for rts ets. Meriden. 


MANHATTAN 
Life Ins. Co. of New York. 


156 and 1458 BROADWAY. 


Gives the New York Non-forfeiture Law in its Poli- 
cies Cash Surrender Value. Policies incontestable. 


ESTABLISHED IN 18050. 
8A FE—-82, 112 Surplus by New ru! 
Reliable-Over #lu,60,00 SAFELY VESTED. 
HENRY STOKES, 


J.L. ORES. Vice-President. 
H ES, Second 
WEMPLE., 
8 N. 


REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER 


DR. TOWNSEND'S REMEDY 
Hay Fever, Asthma and Catarrh: 
BRooxtyn, N. Y., Sept. 24, 1881. 
** I believe it will be sure in ninety cases in 
hundred.’ 


BrRoogtyn, N. Y., Oct. 17, 1882. 
**T am happy to say that your remedy has served 
me a second season fuily as well as the last year.” 
Pamphlets with Mr. Beecher’s full letters and o her 
testimoniais on 
repared only b 
DK. M. TOWNSEND, rostburg, Md. 
cents and $1.50 ~ bottle. 
For sale b DENN Firs: Place and 
Court &St., Brooklyn, N. Y., and the drug trade 
wenerally. 


“WANTS,” 


[Cards of not more than ten lines (agate 
measure) will be inserted in this column free 
Age for subscribers. The full name 

ess Of the advertiser must accompany 
each *‘want."" Cards for others than sub- 
soribers will be inserted for 15 cents per agate 
line, no card lo exceed 10 agate lines.) 


Wanted —Some time in September, a thorongh 
housekeeper to make a home for three og four 
women employed as clerks and teachers. To the 
right person a pleasant home and fair wages will be 
given. References given and required. Address 
Box 324, Lansing, Mich. 


A pesition as salesman or buyer wanted by an 
experienced young man in the fancy goods or notion 
business, Has hadten years’ experience. Would 
be willing to sell inside or outside. Nas had a great 
amount of experience in traveling. Piease address 
B. W., 170 Taylor St., Brooklyn, E. D., N. Y. 


Musical.—A lady who sings and has experience 
desires a position in a church choir, and also some 
pupils in music, in city or country. Address C. L..- 
W., office of Christian Union, New York City. 


Summer Boarders Wanted.—Situation near 
the beach, in the cool, quiet side of town. Terms 
reasonable. Address Box 2,016, Ocean Grove, N. J: 


Wanted —Agen's to solicit subscriptions in 
every county for the Christian Union. Address 
Christian Union, New York City. 


A College Graduate of long and successful ex- 
perience desires a position in a high school, or agood 
location for a aprivate school. Refers te leading 
colleges dnd well-known patrons. Address ** Teach- 
er,” 55 Prospect Street, New Maven, Conn. 


Wanted—A few boarders at a farm-house. 
Good, nourishing food, pure air, good water, pleas- 
ant rooms. Address |. A. McMurray, Margaret- 
ville, Delaware Co. N.Y. 


For Sale —A lady of experience and some cap- 
ital, who wishes to engage in the millinery business, 
can find a good opening in an established business ; 
or will sell entire stock of millinery and fancy 
goods. Also a good farm of 100 acres. Address 
P. O, Box 425, Welleville, Allegany Co., N. Y. 


I would like the care of four little girls under 
twelve. Would give the advantages of a plain, 
healthy home on a hill-farm in Vermont. They 
would have the motherly, watchful care of a 
“C. U.” enbscriber. Good references. Why nor 
write tome? Address Vermont,” eare **C. U.” 
Office, 20 Lafayette Piace, N. Y. 


Wanted.—There is a good chance for a shoe- 
maker and cobbltr to set himseif up in business in 
a village on Long Island, about seventy miles from 
New York. There is no such workman in the 
place, or within some distance of it. Further par 
ticulars will be given by addressing Long Island, 


care Christian Union, N. Y. 


IMMENSK IMPROVEMENT! 


Ido aot hesitate to commend them as far the best of any.” 


IMMEVSE SAVING ! 


Their excell nee 


R ne, Wis 
Rev. B. Corwin. D. mg —S W Hayrs, 
L 


ne Des verestimated. Prices defy competition 
Wheeling, Mo. They give unbounded satisfictiia"—J 
dge, Oyer, Kan ‘Superintendent ten v are, have found 
helps so good R Davidson, Arahi, ‘B st publi- 


eations in twenty years’ exp rience Davis. Lo 
Mich The interest has increase ad filty percent. La 
siter, Branchville N ** Proapering gloriou-lv; due to oh ‘s 


‘—T A Davison Kellervilie, lu Our a hool the 
country aud oweltto your supplies 
* Doubled our schoo! in a few 


Supplies 
best io this part of the 


w Fi uch, Aub urn, Cal 
weeks Timmerman, Jasper N Y school gaining every 
Sabbath "—Tnoe Purvis, Sunderland Ont ‘ School has 
} grown nearly twice as F Wilson Centre, Trras 
‘Our sehoe | has built up greatly. Ww West Saia- 
manca, N. ¥ ‘ Ketter pleased than ever. We are havin. 


precious revival.’ '— Henry Cobb, Metropolts, Tu Th Hoy 
te bless our wiih a kuowledze f the Weri we 
ver had before "—4A Hamilton, Stewarteville, Ont 

Golden has ‘: By far the cheapest publications for 
quality. quiptity, and fr quency Everything Eva geiical, 
pu-eand belpful.” Chautauqua Democrat: When se 
mention na .e im convec iou wit! suy Suv iay-school | tera- 
ture. it is suttictent guaraniee of its excelie ce” Central 
Methodfat: ‘Whatever Mr. Cook puts bis hand 
life aud evergy.” Boston Congregationalist: Mr. Cove 

giver ises fully, rmvus ing to Sun iay-<enools.” 
Baltimere Me thod ints “A leading if nor the largest 
pub r of Sunday-scheot supplies on this continent. 
LESSON HELPS for tea-hers ami scholars, iu Sve grades, 

He ps ise to per year 
ch ‘are’ Helps 4\4e t lic. year 
PAPER 28 tn five crates, 5e and per year. 
Re of 16 library books. 
red Sample, i Oe. 

M APS, ‘sox dt. Pal: Uid or New Testament, clota, 


“ ilere. $2 
TE LIBRARY. Ten hooks for $1.50. 
octaves 4 arts reeds 
l0kinds sample each for 
Three 2%5-cent packs for 2 
$> per 100) =Sample, lie. 
H rea perdozen Sample, Se. 
TEACHERS’ BIBLES. phe $:. 0, $2.2. 
45¢., He 


rT BI 4 


Larvye itiustrated catalogue | free. 


DAVID C. COOK. 46 Aciams St., Chicaga 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 25th, 1883. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of 
ite affairs on the 31st December, 1882, 


Premiums ov Marine Risks from Ist 
January, 1882, to 3lst December, 
188: 


Premiums on Policies not marked 

off ist January, 1852......>....... 1,516,844 35 

Total Marine Premiums............ $5,929,538 43 


Premiums marked off from ist Jan- 
uary, 1882, to 3lst December, 1882, $4,390,305 90 
Losses paid during the 


same period.......... $2,013,767 35 
Returns of Pre- 

miums d 

Expenses... - $823, 304 50 


The Company has aa the following Assets, viz,: 
United States and State of New 
York Stock, City, Bank and other 
— secured by Stocks, and other- 
Real Estate and Claims due the 
estimated at. 


$8,974,558 00 
1,575,500 00 
631,118 15 


Premium tes & Bills Receivable. 1,725,575 02 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the bhoiders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
afuer Tuesday, the Sixth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 
1878 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesda , the Sixth of February next, from 
which date al! interest thereon will cease. The 
certificates to be produced at the time of pay- 
ment, and cancelled. 


A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for 
the year ending 3lst December, 1582, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday 
the First of May next. 


By order of the Board. 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 
CHARLES D. DENNIS, Mt OND TOORLIES, 
.H. M JOHN ELLIO 
Lewis SURTIS ADOLPH L 
OHAS. H. RUSSELL, HKOBT. B. UR 
SAMES LOW OHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
DAVID LANE, GEORGE W. LANE. 
GORDON SUBNHAM, EDWIN D. MORGAN, 
. A. RAVEN, . G@ DE FOREST, 
WM. STUGIS UEL WILLETS 
ENJ. H. FIELD, CHAS. D LEVERIOH, 
JOSIAH O. LOW WILLIAM BRYOE, 
O8. B.C G 
THOS. F. YOUN HO THURB ox. 


WIL DEGROOT, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, JOHN L. RIKER, 
WLLLIA N. DENTON SMITH, 
CHAS. PY. BURDETT. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President, 
W. H. H. MOOKE, id Vice-Pree’t. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3rd Viee-Pree’t. 


Thoseansweringan Advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 


Advertisement in The Christian Union, 


~_~ 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vout. XXVIIL. No. 


Publisher's Desk. 


YorE, AUGUST 16, 1888. 


A BOY'S SHREWD PLAN. 


HOW HE WORKED OFF HIS SURPLUS 
STOCK. 


Dispostne OF His OF ‘* THE MORNING 
News" TO A MERCHANT WHO AD- 


VERTISES LIBERALLY. 


Our readers are taking so generous an 
interest in the welfare of the homeless 
boys whom the ‘“‘C U.” is sending into 
good homes in the West, that they cannot 
fai] to find the following sketch worth 
reading. We take it from the Wilming- 
ton (Del.) *‘ Morning News ”—the paper 
which gave its newsboys a picnic, as de- 
scribed in the ‘‘ Publisher’s Desk” for 
August 2: 


He was only a little chap; possibly the most 
diminutive professional newsboy to be found in the 
army of brave little fellows who make the air re- 
sound with their cries of ** * Morning News !’ ’’ even 
before daybreak. He was only a little, ragged, 
barefooted street urchin, but with a Lead and a 
brain which, shonld he receive the proper education 
and moral training, wil! fit bim for a career of use- 
fulness beyond the reach of many boys who have 
wealth and social position to aid them. 

He ueually comer very early, and is among the 
first who is to be found on the street with his 
papera; bat on this occasion he overslept himeelf 
and did not tarn up at the mailing-room ontil all 
others bad been aeerved, and the hands on the clock 
indicated the honr of eight. Nothing daunted, 
however, Le called for hie usnal number and de- 
parted with a hopefn! countenance. Many of hie 
companions bad disposed of their stock and were 


- congregated in front of the office discussing the 


possibility of ita raining and spoiling their excursion 
when he mede his appearance. 

* Hello! Shorty, you're stuck,” said one, as he 
pointed to the papers on the little fellow’s arm. 
Others chaffed him on his ill-luck; but, with a 
good-natured .augb, he left, and as he ran down 
the street he yelled just as loud ard with just as 
much energy as he would have done had it been 
four o’clock instead of eight. 

About ten o'clock he entered a leading dry-goods 
house and inquired for the proprietor. Approach- 
ing the cash desk, where that gentieman was en- 
gaged in looking over some accounts, he touched 
his hat politely and said: 

* Please Mr. ——-, do you want the * Morning 
News ’?” 

* Why, hello, youngster! you are late, I read it 
before breakfast this morning,’ was the pleasant 
reply, as the merchant smiled at him through the 
wire ecreen surrounding the desk. 

* Well, then, I'll sell em for one cent.” 

* Bot I have read it. What use willit be to me 
now ?” 

*"Scnae me; but I thought as how you had a big 
advertisement in it to-day you might want some to 
give to your friends,’ and spreading one of his 
steck on the counter, he pointed to the merchant's 
pame in large type, and around which he had 
drawn a heavy blue line. The merchant emiied 
curiously as he glanced first at the paper and then 
at the intelligent face of the urchin, which never 
for a moment betrayed the anxiety he felt for the 
success of his pian. 

* How many have you ?” was asked kindly ; 
** Tl suppose you had them Jeft on your hands this 
morning?’’ « 

“Yea ’ur. I'm purty badly stuck today. Over- 
slept myself, and sold five out of twenty.’’ 

“That's bad. What do you do when you get 
stock this way?” 

**Same as you when you're stack ; close ‘em out 
at ccat,” replied the boy, quickly, a broad _ 
lighting up his face. 

* Well, but ycu can’t make much that way,” said 
the merchant, as he proceeded to count the re- 
qguirec number of pennies and handed them to the 

jad. 

* No, sir; but when a fellow is stuck it’s either 
save yourself by wholesaling ‘em or lose the whole 
pile. To-day they are worth something, to-mor- 
row they ain’t worth nuthin’.’’ 

** Weil, but should I refuse to buy yours to-day, 
whom could you sell them to now? No one would 
want them with my advertisement worked in that 
way.” 

** No, air, spect not; but I’d just tear that one 
up, and mark some one else's name in ‘nuther 
one.” 

* Oh! you only marked one, then?” 

* Yes, sir,” replied the boy, with a blush, as he 
pocketed the pennies. “ You see, I couldn’t spoil 
’em al! antil I was sure you would buy ’em from 
me; but,” extending a piece of blue chalk, ** you 
can mark the balance.” 

The merchant took the chalk, and, after doing as 
the boy euggested, handed it back to him in com- 
pany with a bright silver dime. The little fellow’s 
eyes eparkied as he received the coin, and tears 
were in them as he said : * Is this for me, sir?” 

* Yes, That will help you out on your loss to- 


| day. But you must not be so late to-morrow morn- 


ing; you must get up earlier.”’ 
) “Thank you, sir. "Taint very often I get left, 
though.” 

With a happy face the boy started for the door, 
bat suddenly he stopped. 

** T say,”’’ he called out to the merchant in the rear 
end of the atore, ** you don’t want any more at one 
cent, do yon? If I can find another fellow stuck, 
‘spect I can buy cheap for you!” 

** Not to-day,” replied the merchant, with a laugh. 
** These will be a genteel sufliciency for this time.’’ 

**Gentil sc’fishency,’’ muttered the urchin, rat- 
tling the pennies in his pocket and counting them 
as they slipped throngh his fingers. ‘** Wonder 
what that is—seumthin’ about being atuck, I guess.” 
For a moment his face wore a cloud, but it soon 
dispersed as he joined a number of his fellow news - 
boys in a game of marbles, happily conacious that 
own shrewdness and native cunning had helped 
him out of a tight place, as, no doubt, it had done 
many timer before. 

Many of our great men of to-day were just bach 4 
boy as this one, and to-day owe their aucceses in life 
to the rough and discouraging circumstances aur. 
rounding their early yeara. Thrown on their own 
resources at an early age, they had to fight, and 
came off victorious in the battles with poverty, 
trouble, temptation, and sorrow. Jn manhood you 
find them careful, proeperons, and energetic busi- 
ness men, and at the head of every movement for 
the advancement of public interests. You find 
them at the head of our local, State, and National 
Governments, «nd fathers of nine-tenths ef all our 
great enterprises. 

The average neweboy eeldom tastes of the cup of 
happiness and comfert unless contentment in his 
chosen vocation bringa such, and their little lives 
are full of childish sorrows and troubles. 

It ia very seldom they see any brightness or sun- 
shine otherwise than of their own making, and 
when they do their gratitude to the donor ia ever- 
lasting. The Morning News” owes much of its 
present local anccess to these little soldiera, and the 
boys can rest aseured that as long as the publishers 
continue to make and print a newspaper in this city 
they wili not be forgotten at least once in every 
year. 


OUR ANSWER. 
August 1, 1883, 
The Christian Union: 

Will you kindly tell me through the columns of 
your paper where the Ivory Soap can be obtained 
which is advertised and to which particular atten- 
tion war called iast week? Is it warranted to fade 
summer goods less than other kinds of soap? and 
what is the price? Mrs. J. G. CLARKE. 


CINCINNATI, August 7, 1882, 
The Christian Union, New York: 

We are in receipt of your favor of August 3, and 
in reply would sav, there are over five thousand 
grocers in New York and vicinity who keep the 
soap, consequently you will have very 
little tgpuble in finding 1. If your grocer does not 
keep it he can easily procure it for you, as all the 
wholesale grocers in your city keep it in stock. 

The **ivory” is made from the very best material, 
and ix pure, and therefore cannot injure anything. 

We feel satisfiea that you, and your friends, will 
be pleased with it. 

Yours respectful! 7, 
PeocteR & GamBLE. 


$15x30— ? 

On the 4th of September next a party 
of thirty homeless boys and girls wil! 
leave the office of the Children’s Aid So. 
ciety for good, happy homes in Northeru 
Kansas. 

It will be a ‘‘C. U.” party; paid for by 
our subscribers and sent by us. 

The expense for each child is $15; 
and we are now hoping to send, with the 
aid of our subscriberi, an average of ten 
children a month. 

The 4th of September is the beginning 
of the Fall campaign; who knows what 


priceless value the equation at the head 
of this paragraph may represent? 


~ 


#3 WELL SPENT. 
WHITEWATER, August 6. 
Editors of Christian Union ; 

I send you inclosed $3, the sum you ray will 
pay the expenee of giving a week of fresh air and 
rest to some needy mother and child. I do not 
know where else to direct, and so send to yon, 
trusting you will take the trouble to put it in the 
hands of thoge who will use it for that purpose. 

A FRIEND. 


The money has been handed to the 
Children’s Aid Society for their Seaside 
Home. 


WORTH TRYING. 

The advertisement in another column of 
seven-cent Sunday-school books ought at 
least to attract the attention of Sunday- 
school workers. A sample is sent for ten 
cents. Isn’t the offer worth investigating ? 
Why not? 


THE HORSFORD ALMANAC AND COOK- 
BOOK 


mailed free on application te the Rumford 


Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Horrid, yes, it is, that we must suffer from 
disease ; but from Heart Disease, nervousness, 
and sleeplessness, Dr. Graves’ Heart Regu- 
lator will give you immediate relief; thou- 
sands say so. $1 per bottle, at druggists. 


The Best Tooth Powder ts Caswell, Massey & (o.'s 
Safe, and economical. 1,121 
Broadway aud 578 5th Ave 


Ayer’s Axue Cure never fails to cure Fever and 
Ague, and all malarial disorders. Warranted. 


Ladies ' 
nomical dressing It bas 
article for the toilet. 


Ayer's Hair Vigor is a sup erior and eco- 
come au indispeusab'e 


TREAT THE MAC HIN 
GENTLY. 

NEITHER CONSTIPATION, COLIC, DIAR- 
DYSENTERY, OR OTHER BOWEL 
COMPLAINTS CAN BE CURED BY ABUSING 
THE DELICATE MACHINERY OF THE SYs.- 
TEM WITH FURIOUS PURGATIVES. THK 
BEST AND SAFFST REMEDY, PARTICU- 


LARLYA'T THIS SEASON, IS A TEASPOONFUL 


OF TARRANRT’S SELTZER APERIENT, 
TAKEN IN A GLASS OF WATER, WHICH WILL 
GENTLY RELIEVE, WHILE TONING AND 
HEALING THE IRRITATED INTESTINE, 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


14th ST,, SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST., 
NEW YORK. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOOD+ 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


OUR PRICES 


ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF EXTENSIVE ALTER 

ATIONS TO OUR BUILDINGS DURING JU LY 
AUGUST, SPECTAL BARGAINS WILL 
ER DU THAT TIME [IN OR- 
DER THAT WE MAY REDUCE OUR STOCK. 


We Call Particular Attention to Cur 
Colored Silks, Black Silke, 


Sih & Lisle Gloves, Millinery, 

Linen Goods, Underwear, 

Dress Goods, Laces, 

Boys’ Clothing, Hosiery, 
Lace Curtains, 


AND A FINE LINE OF GOODS FOR 


Mail Orders will receive prompt at- 
tention. 


R. H. MACY & 
Rev. Father Wilds’ 


EXPERIENCE. 


The Rev. Z. P. Wilds, well-known city 
missionary in New York, and brother of 
the late eminent Judge Wilds, of the Mus- 
sachusetts Supreme Court, writes as fol- 
lows: 


78 E. 54TH St., NEw YorRK, May 16, 1882, 
Messrs. J.C. AYER & C o., Gentlemen: 

Last winter I was troubled with a most uncom- 
fortable itching humor, affecting more especiallv 
my limbs, which itched so intolerably at night, and 
burned so intensely, that I could scarcely bear any 
clothing over them. I! was aleoa sufferer from a 
severe catarrh and catarrhal cough; my ap —- 
war poor, and my system a good deal run 
Knowing the value of AYER's SaRsaPaniLLa, by 
obeervation of many other cases, and from per- 
sonal use in former years, I began taking it for 
the above-named disorders. My appetite improved 
almost from tbe first dose. After a short time 
the fever and itching were allayed, and all signs 
ef irritation of the skin disappeared. My catarrh 
and cough were also cured by the same means, and 
my general health greatly improved, until it is now 
excellent. I feel a hundred per cent. stronger, and 
I attribute there results tothe useof the SaRsaPaR- 
ILLA, which [ recommend with all confidence as the 
best blood medicine ever devised. I took it in small 
doses three times a day, and used, in all, less than 
two bottles. I place these facts at at your service, 
hoping their publication may do good 

Yours respectfully, Z. P. Wiups. 


Aver’s Sarsaparilla 


Cleanses, enriches, and strengthens the blood, stim- 
lates the action of the stomach and bowels, and 
thereby enables the system to resist and overcome 
the attacks of al! Scrofulous Diseases, Eruptions of 
the Skin, Rheumatism, Catarrh, General Debility, 
and all other disorders resulting from poor or cor- 
rupted blood and a low state of the system. 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J.C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists ; price $1, six bettles for $5. 


5() Beautiful Imported Chromo Cards, no two 


alike. New and Elegant Designs ; gold and sil- 
ver. Name in Fancy Script hf ove only 10 ay 
with illustrated premium and price lis. SNOW & C 
Meriden, Conn. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


ORG ANS 
BEST 


having been so decreed at every Great World’s 
Industrial © Competition for Sixteen Vear 
A orgdns having been found 
Also, cons'dering quelity, cheapest, 
Styie u9; By octaves, sufficient compass and power 
for the full parts of popat Rac and secular 
music in schools or families at S22. One hun- 
dred other stvies at #30, $57, B66. B72, 8H. 
hey #114 to $i Wand un. he larger atyles are not 
merely UNEQUALED but ahaa UNKIVALED by any 
other organs. For casrh, easy payments, or rented, 
New iliustrated catalogue free 
os MASON AND HA MILIN or an and 
o Co , 151 Tremont Bt., n; 14th St. 
Square), New York: Avenue, 
Casto 


LOOK AT YOUR "a 
| YELLOW LABEL. 


Your Subscription May Have Expired. 
iT Wek. TELL THE STORY. 


* 
* * 


Empioynient Lauies. 
The Queen City Suspender Company of Cin- 
cinnati are now manufa: turing ay dintrods. 
their new Stecking Support re ‘or Ladies a: 
Children, and their unequaled Shkart Suspenders 
Por Ladies, and want reliabie lady agents ts s°. 


them in old. 
here mect with ready success and make han~ 


# cure serritory 


thane Supporters. 


Patent Reflectors give 
the Most Powerful, the fSofteat, 
‘h t and the Beat Light 
for Churches, Stores, Show Window 
Parlors, Banks, Offices, Picture Galler: 
ies, Theatres, Depots, ete. New and ele« 
ant designs. Send sizeof room. Get 
circularandestimate. A liberal disceunt 
to and the trade, 


i. "RINK, 651 Pearl N. 


INVESTORS 


should coafer with the 
WESTERN FAK™ MORTGAGE co., 
AN 


LAWRENCE, 
First © Real EF. state Loans paid 
Absolute Satisfaction 


im Ne 

GUA RANTEN: D. For reliability, consult Third 

Nat. Bank, N. Y. City, or Nat. Bank, Lawrence. py 

Security large. Interest ag omptly paid. 

Send for pimphlet with te nia 

Perkins, Pres gal . H. Perkins, Sec. 
Wa U. 


forms, ete. 


"be © Pres Auditor W Gillett Trea 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 


| = Favorably known to the public since 
1826. Church. Chapel, School, Fire Alarm 
age and other bells: also Chimes and Peals, 


Meneely & Co., West Troy, N.Y. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY... 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for 


schools, Fire Alarms,Farms,é@tc F 
WARRANTED. atalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati. 


A WEPX, $12 a day at hone made 
Ontfit free. Tare Anonat 


a week In yonr own town. —— and 
$66 free. Address H. Hariet & Co. ~y 


$5 to $20 st poms, samples wortn 
Of the three bundred give but three.” 
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Ave 


THe 


CHRISTIAN UNION. 


— 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


—The Jewish trial in Hungary has 
given rise to various disturbances. Al- 
though the trial itself is concluded, the 
Scharfs, both father and son, have been 
made the object of riotous demonstra- 


‘tions, and the police arrested on August 9 


thirty-two people who participated in 
the riot. The boy Scharf, it will be re- 
membered, was the principal witness 
for the prosecution in the recent trial of 
a number of Jews charged with murder- 
ing a Christian girl in order to procure 
her blood for ritual purposes. At the 
trial the boy Scharf testified that he saw 
the murder committed, but he has since 
confessed that his testimony was false. 


— Official dispatches to London from 


the Governor of Natal state that he is in- 6. A party of cottagers at a subscrip- 
formed that King Cetewayo, who was| tion dinner in the private dining-rooms 


reported to have been killed by the Zulu | 
insurgents, is in the reserved territory. 
A trustworthy witness says he has seen 
him alive since his reported death. 

—Dispatches of Friday, August 10, 
reported the Comte de Chambord as 
having suffered a relapse two days be- 
fore, with bleeding at the nose and vom- 
iting. 

—The Nile is said to be rising with un- 
usual rapidity, and disastrous floods are | 
feared in Egypt in consequence. First 
a war, then a pest, then a flood ; it seems 
to need but the death of the first-born 
throughout the land to realize the Biblical 
varrative of the plagues under Pharaoh. 
With such fectors of extermination at 
work one wonders what will become of 
Egypt and the Egyptians if such deadly 
enemies of mankind are to prey upon 
them much longer. 

—More storms in the West. A terrific 
hail storm passed over the Washnabotna 
Valley, Iowa, on August 9, destroying 
property estimated at $500,000. In 
places hail fell to the depth of five feet, 
and in one town a woman was killed and 
many other persons injured. On the 
same day Dodge City, Kansas, was vis- 
ited by a tornaco, which did $10 000 
worth of damage. The lightning was 
beyond anything that had ever before 


been seen there, and in one street the 


water stood over four feet deep, owing 
to the very heavy rain. 

—The survivors of the battle of Wil- 
son’s Creek, at which General Nathaniel 
Lyon was killed, inaugurated a reunion 
at Springfield, Mo., August 9. Several 
thousand persons were present, ir cluding 
veterans of both armies from Missouri, 
Arkansas, Iowa, Kansas, and Louisiana, 
and the most cordial feeling prevailed. 

—Those of our readers who were in- 
terested, or indignant, over the recent 
attempt to produce the Passion Play in 
New York, may perhaps read with some 
curiosity the following account of the 
personators of the play as given at Brix- 
legg, in the Tyrol. The narrator, who 
is a correspondent of the London 
‘*Globe,” regards the representation as 
cqual to the celebrated 
performance. He says: 

‘*The part of Christ is acted by Hubert Anton, a 
small shopkeeper from the neighboring village of 
Krameach. He is tall and slightly built, with a 
mild, youthtul countenance. He looks, indeed, 
scarcely more than twenty. His costume is a vio- 
let robe, with a bright red mantle, and dark hair 
and shert beard. He is not as fine-looking a man 
as Meyer, of Oberammergau. Kosalia Som- 
meregger, the daughter of a Brixlegg shopkeeper, 
personates the Virgin. She looks and acts well. 
A miller’e assistant, Alois Schweiger, of Brixlegg, 
acts the part of St. John. He isa tall, fair young 
man, and looks well in his ecarlet robe with the 
green mantle. St. Peter is admirably personated 
by Peter Winkier, a miner. His costume is violet 
and brown. The difficult part of Judas is, on the 
whole, well acted by a workman of the name of 
Unterberger. He wears yellow and brown, and 
gets himself up to look every inch the traitor. 


Herod is the postmaster, and Pilate is a hatter. 
The dresses of Annas and Caiaphas are the finest, 


or, at least, the most gorgeous, and they both act 


well thronghont. The former is a workman from 
Kramsach, and the latter is a shoemaker. There 
are in all about one hundred and fifty actors. 
Three performances were announced for August— 


on the Sth, the 19th, and the 26th—with a proba- 


bility of their repetition in September.” 

—Mr. 8. G. W. Benjamin, the artist and 
author, who has lately becn accredited as 
Minister-Resident and Consul-General of 


the United States to Persia, and who left 
New York in the spring to take up his 
residence at Teheran, has made an ¢ fficia! 
announcement of his journey thither, his 
arrival, and his welcome by the Shah. 
The journey consumed sixty-five days, 
but its hardships were compensated for 
at the end by the royal reception ex- 
tended to the American Minister by the 
Persian Monarch. Mr. Benjamin’s ac- 
count of the whole affair is very interest- 
ing, and his friends in this country have 
reason to hope for future delectation 
from their countryman in his double ca 
pacity of author and artist. 

—The latest sensation at Newport is a 
disgraceful sffair which cccurred at the 
Casino on Wednesday night, August 


of the Casino became shamefully intoxi- 
cated, and disturbed the neighborhood 
with their uproar, so that numbers of 
indignant townspeople gathered outside 
the building and protested. The gov- 
ernors of the Casino have h«ld one or 
two meetings to arrange on some action, 
but at the time of this writing had come 
to no definite decision. 


—The President’s Western journey 


‘brought him toward the -close of last 
week to the Indian country, where he 
received a visit, at their own request, 
from about five hundred warriors of the 
Shoshone and Arapahoe tribes. A chief 
named Sharp Nose brought forth an Ir- 
dian pony and placed the bridle in the 
President’s hands, presenting the hand- 
some creature to him for the use of his 
daughter. Moccasins and leggings were 
also presented to the party, and the re- 
ception or pow-wow concluded with a 
war-dance performed by twenty yonng 
Shoshone braves. 

—It is said that relatives will tebis the 
body of Captain Webb, who recently lost 
his life in an attempt to swim the Niag- 
ara rapids, to Eogland for burial. 


Dr. 
forms of Heart 
sleeplessness. 


Graves’ Heart Regulator cures all 
Disease, nervousness, and 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1978. 
BAKER’S 


Daker's Premium Chocolate, the best 
Preparation of plain chocolate for fam- 
ily use.— Baker's Breakfast Cocoa, 
from which the exceas of oil has been 
removed, easily digested and admirably 
adapted for invalids. — Baker's Vanilla 
Chocolate, asa drink or eaten as con- 
fectionery is a delicious article ; highly 
recommended by tourists.— 

PBroma, invaluable as a diet for chil- 
dren.— German Sweet Chocolate, 9 
most excellent article for families. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & 

Dorchester, Massa, 


LEADING SCHOOLS. 


For other School Cards see next page. 


ACADEMY FOR 
LADIES, 
Andover, Mass. 
The fifty fifth year opens on Thursday, Septem- 
ber 6. For infermation or admiasion apply to 
Miss PHILENA McKEEN, Principal. 


DELBERT COLLEGE, of Western Ke- 
serve eae Cleveland, O. 


CABROLL CUTLER, D.D., President, Hudson, Ohio. 


DELPIIC INSTITUTE, 
New Milford, Ct. 

E. E. Cuiarxk, formerly principal of STRATFORD 
ACADEMY, having secured a commodious houre, 
surrounded by twenty acres of ground, one-half mile 
southeast of the Jove’y and healthful village of New 
Milford, on the Housatonic Railroad, is preyared to 
take twenty-five boys to theroughly fit either for 
Oollege or Business. For circulars address as above. 


A LADIES’ INSTITUTE, 
For a Limited Number ot Boarders, 


(1855) Auburn, N. Y. (1883.) 


of girls the nome to the 
min azardous. “Intelligent parents are 
in educational advan without the 
° tures of ool 


inguishing characterttics | of thie Insti- 

tution the atrona. 
Catalogues rovision = fee health and 
recreation of ee Fes Puplis sent on application to 


MOBTIMER L. BBOWNRB, A. M., Principal. 


REYEREN Professors in Auburn Theological 
Seminary nev. D.D., Chicago. 


LEADING 


SCHOOLS. 


FOR OTHER SCHOOL CARDS SEE NEXT PACE. 


NDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Andover, ass. 

PROFESSORS: Joln P. Gulliver, Relations of Chris- 
tianity to the Secular Sciences; Egbert C. Smyth, 
Church History; William J. Tucker, Sacred Rhet- 
oric; John P. Taylor, Biblical History and Oriental! 
Arcbhmology; J. Wesley Churchill, Elocution ; George 
Harris, Systematic Theolory; Edward Y. Hincks, 
Biblical Theology; George F. Moore (e'ect), Hebrew 
and Cognate Languages; Frank E. Woodruff (elect), 
N. T. Greek. 

LecruBers: A. Hastings Roes, Coneregational- 
iam; R. J. Nevin, Claims of Rome; Joseph Ward, 
The Building of Society in the New States; J. M. 
Bockley, Extemporaneous Preaching: A. M Fair- 
bairn (1834), The Comparative Hi+tory of the Greater 
Religions. 

Fall session bewins Sept. 6; lectures to advancad 
class begin Sept. 11. For catalogue containing in- 
formation respecting terms of admission, new cur- 
riculum, honorary scholarships, fourth year, etc.. 
etc., apply to EGBERT C. FMYTH, 

June 25, 1%%3. President of the Faculty. 


A 


Prepnratory School for Wellesley or 


Smith College; good home and fine location. 
Terms $!1*%) perannum. For reterence address Miss 
Ward, Principal Mt. Holy; ke Seminary. For partic- 


ulars address MRS. G. BH. HOLT, Nortolk, Conn. 


ACKWARD AND INVALID BUYS. 


The undersigned, an experienced pbysician and 
teacher, makes the instruction of such boys a epe- 
cialty. Location delightful. Address Dr. WILL- 
IAMSON, Lyme, Conn. 


ISHOPTHORPE, 
Bethlehem, Penn. 

A Boarding Schoo! for Girls. Prepares for Welles- 
ley, Vassar, and Smith Colleges. Number of scholars 
limited. Address MISS FANNY I. WALSH, Prin- 
cipal. 


EST TEACHERS, 
American and Foreign. 


For every department of instruction, low or high. 
premptiy provided for Families, Schrols, Colleges. 
Oirculars of good schools, with intellig:: «advice, 
free to parents personally. Mailed for postage. A)! 
akilled Teachers should have ‘Application Form.” 

J W. SCHERMERHORYN, A. M., Seoretary. 
7 East 14th St. near 5th Ave., N. Y¥. 


BETTS MILITARY ACADEMY, 


Stamford, Conn., on Prospect Hill, outside the vil 
lage; healthy. 45th year bewins September 10. 
Prep: ys for college or business. For ful] in- 
formation send for catalogue. 


RIGHTON HEIGHTS SEMINARY, 
New Brighton. Staten Island. 
An Englirh and French Boarding and Day School 
for young ladies and children. Thoroughand com- 


CHOCOLATES: 


petent instruction in every department. The situa- 

tion, overlooking New York Bay, combines the pure 
air, quiet, and freedom cf the country with the 
unrivaled advantages of the metropolis. The school 
year begins Sept. 19. For cireulars apply to the 
Principal, Mrs. C. F. HARTT, after August 15, at 
New Brighton, 8. I. 


ROOKLYS HEIGHTS SEMINARY. 
This old and most thorongh'y equipped private 

schoo! for the higher education of young ladies wil! 
be reopened September 1°. 

A family home in the institution wil] be provided 
for a limited number of pupils. 

For circulars address 

CHARLFS E. WEST, Principal, 
128 Montague Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MILITARY ACAD- 


(AYUGA 
wY, 
"Maj. W. A. FLINT, Principal. 


Chauney-Hall School, 


YOUNG | 


259 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Parents desiring for their sons and daughters the 
personal attention of private schools and the 


discipline and varied associates of public 


schools will find both combined at Chauncy Hal). 


The year Opens Bers, 
ft of $600,000 b see Stone. Preparatory } 
epartment at Send for circular. to 


The New Catalogue gives a full account of the 


rces enlarged by the great Care for Health; the thorough prepa- 


ration for College, for Business, and the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology: the 
facilities for Special Students ; and the unusual 
arrangements for Young Children. 

The building is unrivaled in its sanitary ar- 
rangements, and it is in the most airy and el-gant 
part of Boston. | 

The fifty-sixth year wil] begin September 12. 


CLAVERACK COLLECE 


and Hudson River Institute, Olaverack, N. Y. 


$220 A YEAR. 
FITS bogs for all COLLEGES and BUSINESS. 


Art and Music 
11 18 Instructore both xXen. 
Rev. ALONZO FLACK, Ph.D., 
AND HOME INSTITUTE, 
offers to for a 


188 


ley 


School 
gt 


‘STABLISHILED last year in the large mansion 
2027 CHE=TNUT STREET, 

has met with such success as to require an additions! 

bullding. 

The spirit of Wellesley Collese governs the man- 

agement. 

Pupils are fitted for any collewe. 

Applications for Boarding and Day scho.ars may 
be made to either of the undersigned, who will fur- 
nish circulars of terma, etc. 

Term begins September 25. 

ELIZABETH RB. ROOT, Principal, 
227 Chestnut Ht. 
Rev. J. RUSSFLL MILLER, D.D. 
JOHN WANAMAKER, 
of the Board of Advisers. 


TITUTE 


Ne ‘onn 
General Russeli’s hool. Preparatory to college, 
scientific schools, or business. Thorougn physical 
training y wilitary dril‘ng, symunastica, etc 
Alple opportunity for athietic vamer, rowing, etc. 


HEIGHTS SCHOOL, 
For Boys. 
On the west bank of the Hudson, 00 feet above . 
and overlooking the river, near West Point. 
Grounds, 12 acres; also mountain farm and forest, 
600 acres. 
Larwe and beautiful gymnasium bui’ding just 
completed. 
O. COBB, A. M., Principal, 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


UNIVERSITY. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
1883. 

Entrance examinations commence at 9a.m., June 
18 and September 18 Forthe University Hegis- 
ter with full statements regarding requirements for 
admission, courses of study, degrees, honors, ex- 
penres, free scholarships, etc., and for special] in- 
formation, apply to THE PRESIDENT OF OOR- 
NELL UNIVERSITY, Ithaca, N, ¥ 


ACADEMY, 
Havana, N. Y, 
Well equipped school for both sexes. Heated by 
steam, with bath-room, s«eymnasium, ete. Six 
courses of study. Graduates admitted witheut ex- 
amination into Vassar and E)mira Colleges and 
Rochester and Madison Universities Expenses . 


per year. 
A. C. HILL, Principal. 


ING ACADEMY, 
Ashburnham, Mass. 
A first-class Collewe-Preparatory and English 
Schoo! for both sexes. Expenses 8'5) to $225 a year. 
Ninth year bewins Sept. 5. Send for a Catalogue. 


E. VOSE, Principal. 


CHRISTIE'S SCHOOL, 
and COLLEGE GUIDE, 
iDustrated, representing leading sebools 


Atoffice, postage, 1 cents. Special catalogues and i nformaton concern- 
ing school free to parents describing wants. Schools and families supplied with 
teachers. Teachers send for Form JAMES CHRISTIE, sue 
qnssor to T. ©. Pinckney, Domestic Duilding, Broadway and 14th St, New York. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


83. The NE EW. of 


CONSERVATORY ‘of MUSIO 


Beautifully Illustrated. #4 paces. SENT FREE ‘to 
yourself and musical friends. Send names an addresses 
to EK. TOURJEE, 8q_ Boston, Mass. 
The Largest and best appointed Music. Literary and 
drt School,and HOME Sor young ladies, in the world. 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF 


MUSIC. 


Schools in all departments, Instrumental and Vocals 

under the ablest Protessors, in classes'and private. 
Lowest nparallele collateral adv antages 

| N C nowhere 

else to be 

obtained in the country. Students may here pursue 

theic studies in connection with music,in allithe 

branches.comimon and high- 


er, including Sciences. Math-! 
ematies, English Literature, Ihysiology, History, 
Political Ee onomy, Science, Moral l’hiloso- 


iy. Latin, etc., 


ph 
LA N CU taught by the best 
in-. 
Frene U AC ish. 


ane 
rlitz, Principal, I 
ocal 


re) e Technique, Art 


tion, Rhetorical Oratory, Dramatic Art, 


E ARTS Painting, 
3 and China 
ainting, E Painting from Life in Oil and Water 


Bartlett, F. M. Lamb, Wm. Willa nd 
practical al teacher, 
*ryno thoroughly understan ce. Classesfor 


young girls, with care to their 

wing LI 

VIO LIN. Classes for beginners,under best 
for $5.00 for twenty 

vio Advan ases at $15 and $20. Also, 

Lessons on all Teomaisoat and Band Instruments. 

t accommodations for lady students, Kooms 
Board and Instruction in the elegantly furnished - 
Director, Preceptress, Resident 
e Physician, and Matron, reside in 
heart of Bosto 


the building, in the very n, 
fo of America. Class ac- 


udly lustre ree. 
uare, Bostog 


TOURJEE, Franklin 
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